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For many years Barclays Bank has been building up a 
structure unique in world banking, a structure based 
upon two distinct principles. The private banks which 
combined to form Barclays have provided the founda- 
tion for a system of Local Head Offices which lodges in 
the hands of local people a broad measure of the day-to- 
day control of affairs; while, ranged around the English 
bank, there has been developed a group of associated 
companies which provide in Scotland, in France, in the 
Mediterranean, in Africa, in Canada, and in the West 
Indies, a banking service comparable to that of the 
parent company. The Englishman doing business over- 
seas may well find invaluable this direct representation 
in many countries ; it is of course supplemented by a 
network of correspondent banks throughout the world. 

The system of decentralisation through Local Head 
Offices is not confined to this country. Branch managers 
can deal with practically any banking question you put 
to them; but if they have to refer to higher authority 
most of them need go only to their Local Directors in 
Cardiff or Cape Town, in Liverpool or Lagos, rather 
than to a remote Head Office in London. 
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The Twentieth Century: Apl. 1958 





To our Readers 


A Mediterranean tycoon remarked a century and a 
half ago that the British were a nation of shopkeepers. 
The statement was fairly true then; it is much more so 
to-day, if we take shop in its double sense of a place 
where one thing is turned into another and where 
buying and selling go on. Great Britain is not a pasture, 
nor a wheatfield, nor any longer, it seems, a coal mine; 
it is a floating shop moored off the coast of Europe. 
Therefore, if we play the landed gentleman or the bluff 
yeoman or the brawny, simple-minded hewer of wood 
and drawer of water or even the disinterested intellectual, 
we are just being out of date. Of course, there is some- 
thing to be said for out-of-date attitudes as a form of 
week-end relaxation, but on working days it is just as 
well to realize that, one and all, we keep a shop; we are 
essentially middle class; money is the basic reality of our 
lives; we exist on a profit margin; this sceptred isle is 
set in the sterling sea. 

But do we know what sort of a shop it is? What sort 
of a shop would we like it to be? Is it efficient? And, 
more important, has it a soul? To provide the beginnings 
of an answer, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY has followed 
up its special number on ‘Who Governs Britain?’ with 
the present one on ‘Britain’s Business’. 

This is a vast subject and we have had to be selective. 
Thus we have boldly left out of the discussion the part 
played by the City of London. Not that we under- 
estimate it; almost half the trade of the world is carried 
on in sterling, the machinery of which is situated in the 
Square Mile. But we could not compete with the vivid 
picture of the City given in the evidence presented before 
the recent Bank Rate Tribunal. The details of that 
fascinating human story and the comments to which 
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it gave rise are still fresh in everyone’s mind. Nor, with 
the Budget pending, have we made any attempt to 
discuss in detail the effect of this weapon of government 
on business. This is the time of year when pressure 
groups are most active in bringing their opinions to the 
Chancellor’s notice. Some are interested only in the 
reduction or abolition of one particular tax; others 
advocate a radical reform of the whole system. We 
have taken the system for granted and have only asked 
how business men behave under it. 

Our chief concern in this issue has been to put together 
a symposium of articles on the less dramatic but funda- 
mental aspects of business. Are we still too insular in 
our approach to world markets which we have to capture 
or keep? Can the worker’s boredom and the manager’s 
ulcer be cured by a new approach to the creation of the 
product? Are we to cling to the old conceptions of 
solidity and hard wear or are we to go over completely 
to the transient article, deliberately made to break or 
‘styled for obsolescence’? Are the plate glass and neon 
lighting of the modern, movable, electrified and partly 
automatic factory entirely preferable to the rooted 
horror of the dark, satanic mills? 

In the course of the many conversations we have had 
with business men during the preparation of this 
number, we have been struck by the remarkable 
humanization and intellectualization of business in 
modern times. The old, openly competitive, rough-and- 
ready world has largely gone. Rationalization, security, 
considerateness, psychology have come in. Elementary 
arithmetic has been replaced, as it were, by a kind of 
human algebra. If this number brings home the rich 
complexity of business to intellectuals who look down on 
industry and commerce as a dreary, materialistic affair, it 
will have served one purpose. If, for the benefit of 
business people themselves, it brings out some of the 
myths in the human algebra, it will have served another. 

We should like to thank Mr John Murray very 
warmly for his help in compiling the number. 
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The Industrial Scene (I) 


How Out of Date is British 
Industry? 


John Murray 


N a rapidly changing world British industry faces a critical 
J iusee If we are to preserve the living standards of the huge 

population dating from palmier days we must conjure up 
new manifestations of our traditional technical resource and 
commercial skill. We need a new industrial revolution; a revo- 
lution more subtle, more comprehensive and ultimately more 
productive than the one on which our industrial greatness was 
founded. Once upon a time the simple task of the industrialist 
was to satisfy the community’s demands for manufactured 
goods. To-day, in a world in which science advances faster 
than machinery wears out; in which trade union pressures and 
takeover bids confound traditional business sense; in which 
governments regard taxation of industry as the source of 
revenue least likely to cause political embarrassment; in such 
a world the industrialist’s task is no longer simple. Industry is 
now a complex amalgam of State and private capital, shareless 
managers, organized workers and increasingly conditioned con- 
sumers. Let us examine this amalgam. 

Each year the nation has a certain amount of money avail- 
able for industrial investment. This, as Harold Wilson once 
vividly described it, is the seed corn. This is where industry 
begins. The first point to note is that its use is very largely 
determined by its origin. Investment capital comes from three 
main sources, Government, company and private saving. None 
of these are ideal sources of objective decision. In theory the 
Government should be the ideal source but in a democracy in 
which political parties compete for votes the short-term rather 
than the long-term interests of the community are apt to prevail. 
Unfortunately, industrial investment yields its fruits late; often, 
and this is of great significance, after the life of the Government 
which makes it has ended. Governments are therefore under 
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heavy and continuous pressure from their supporters to disburse 
any surplus in the form of immediate, vote-catching, consumer 
satisfactions such as increases in Government-financed amenities 
or cuts in taxation. In this respect, democracy, unless it achieves 
a great sense of leadership in its politicians and of responsibility 
in its citizens, is at a very grave disadvantage vis d vis totali- 
tarian systems such as Soviet Communism. The power of the 
Soviet Government to direct resources without reference to 
democratic political pressure was probably at least as great a 
factor in putting up Sputniks as any technical ingenuity. How 
to achieve objective use of public savings is one of the most 
urgent problems facing democracy. The problem is intensified 
by the fact that Governments increasingly control the nation’s 
saving through extensions of public ownership and taxation. 

Company savings are largely devoted to self-perpetuation 
and development. Theoretically this should be a good thing 
since one might assume that a firm could expand successfully 
only if its products were in genuine demand. In practice this 
is not the case. An artificial demand may have been created 
either by Government rationing of alternative outlets for con- 
sumer expenditure or by very heavy advertising. Examples of 
the former occur not only through direct Government rationing, 
such as occurred in the immediate post-war years, but when- 
ever changes are made in purchase tax or hire-purchase regu- 
lations. A glaring example of creation of artificial demand 
through advertising is in the patent medicine field. In the 
capital goods industries similar artificial demands are created 
by Government decisions such as, for example, those concerning 
Defence. The distortion of the investment pattern created by 
the freedom of company capital to react to such artificial stimu- 
lants is very considerable. The fiscal policies which have 
shifted the allocation of profits from the independent investor 
to company reserves have in fact given the individual company 
a lien on the nation’s future investment resources which may in 
no wise be justified by emerging market conditions. A company 
which owing to special circumstances may have made huge 
profits from the manufacture of some frivolous commodity will, 
in quite different conditions, perhaps in a time of national 
economic crisis, command resources for an expansion totally 
unrelated to the national interest. At the same time emergent 
new industries vital to national survival may be denied capital 
for expansion, as they are being denied it to-day, under the 
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terms of what passes for an instrument of Government invest- 
ment policy, the credit squeeze. Moreover, there is growing 
evidence that the small and medium-sized companies which 
still form a considerable fraction of British industry, do not 
command the expertise with which to make the right choice 
of plant and machinery in which to invest. Large sums are 
spent on new plant and machinery often without adequate 
study of advantages or alternatives. Indeed, it is probable that 
at least one-third of Britain’s post-war investment expenditure 
has been spent on the wrong things. 

Private saving is on the decline partly because the old 
wealthy class is being eliminated by taxation, but even more 
because the combination of taxation on capital and the stimulus 
of mass advertising is encouraging expenditure. Whatever the 
social virtues of this process its effect on industrial investment 
has been almost wholly bad. No one who honestly examines 
his own behaviour, or that of his fellows, will deny that people 
husband their own resources more carefully than those of 
others. The inevitable wastefulness of public expenditure is 
well known to those who indulged in it temporarily during the 
war in the Services and to those acquainted with the ineffi- 
ciencies of Government purchasing. Clearly, in theory, the 
ideal method of investing a nation’s surplus wealth is to allow 
men of ability to retain sufficient of their earnings to back their 
own judgement with their own money. But bitter experience 
has taught us that at a relatively early stage of this theoretically 
ideal process the private investor takes steps to eliminate the 
risk-taking which is the only justification for his existence and 
begins to pursue restrictionist policies opposed to the national 
interest. At one time the family business afforded an effective 
working compromise whereby the pursuit of private interest was 
circumscribed within reasonable capital limits. But such concerns, 
where shareholding and management coincide, have become 
less and less efficient as they have become increasingly em- 
broiled in evading the intentions of a taxation system inimical 
to their very existence. The public companies which are 
directed by the new managerial, non-shareholding class are 
more efficient investors because their directors are usually 
highly paid professional executives who are not preoccupied 
with the short-term taxation problems which haunt the 
family business. Nevertheless, the decline of the powerful pri- 
vate investor and the corresponding fragmentation of share- 
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holding has placed a dangerous degree of power in the hands 
of this new managerial class. The public company director is 
just as prone as the next man to waste other people’s money or 
to regard his own interest as superior to that of the company 
or the nation. Nicholas Kaldor’s proposals for an expenditure 
tax instead of an income tax suggest one way in which the 
private saver might be revived. On the other hand, since an 
expansion of public ownership may be an inevitable conse- 
quence of technological advance and a corollary of social 
justice, perhaps the Labour Party’s interesting plans for 
ownership without executive control can be extended to the 
point where conditional State grants of capital to qualified 
individuals or groups become as common and as fruitful in 
industry as in education. No step could be healthier for British 
industry, caught as it is between the dead hand of State com- 
mittees responsible to political masters and the decisions of a 
new managerial class responsible to no one. 

Assuming that industry has got its capital, how does it get its 
management? In theory the decline of family succession must 
be a good thing. In practice the position is not nearly so clear. 
Psychometric tests demonstrate the truth of the old adage that 
blood will out. Able parents tend to have able children and the 
home environment created by intelligent, prosperous parents 
is an advantage for which no adequate substitute has yet been 
devised. Moreover, as Philip Toynbee pointed out in a remark- 
ably percipient article in the October issue of this review, the 
British ruling class has constantly admitted new men of the 
requisite standard even as it has ejected its own failures. In 
Toynbee’s words it is the ethos and not the personnel which 
has been preserved. We must accept the scientific fact that all 
men are not created equal and that an élite of talent and indus- 
try is therefore inevitable. Socialist politicians who refuse to 
face the virtues of such an élite and of the educational institu- 
tions which it has developed are behaving like ostriches and, 
incidentally, underrating a priceless asset. The Soviets who 
started out on quite contrary premises have had to learn this 
lesson and to-day their élite is probably the most privileged 
in the world. Our proper concern should be to ensure that 
entry to, and membership of, our élite depends not on influence 
but on character and ability, and that the privileges of mem- 
bership should not be so markedly material as to produce 
disruptive social tensions, 
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Given a system in which the road to the highest managerial 
posts is open to the talents, how should we educate our future 
managers? First we shall have to face an economic decision 
involving the distribution of scarce resources. Undoubtedly we 
shall have to spend more money on education, although there 
is evidence that a considerable improvement could be made in 
the efficiency of our present expenditure. The really scarce 
commodity is the supply of teachers. There is the natural 
limitation that good teachers are born, not made, and the 
further limitation that the mind of a good teacher is very often 
precisely the type of mind for which industry is currently 
starved. The simple solution, naturally favoured by the teachers 
organizations, that there should be a general increase in 
teachers’ pay is not sound. It would involve a large and wide- 
spread financial burden in order to achieve a small special 
advantage. What is needed is a great increase in salaries for 
certain minority groups of teachers. For example, the present 
differential between the pay of primary and grammar school 
teachers bears no relation to the difference in qualifications 
needed to discharge the two tasks efficiently. There is some 
evidence that the academic qualifications demanded for pri- 
mary school teaching are unnecessarily high whereas the gram- 
mar schools need precisely those qualifications which command 
great rewards in industry. 

It is important at this point to consider the type of education 
which should be given to our most gifted children. Undoubtedly 
the British educational system is infected with the classical 
notion that gainful or practical occupations are inferior. 
Nevertheless we may have got a good system for bad reasons. 
Evidence is accumulating that even in advanced industrial 
societies the decisive intellectual force is pure rather than 
applied thought. When industry was half mechanized the quick, 
crude deductions of the practical man were at a premium. 
In the era of full mechanization the necessary controlling 
concepts can be arrived at only by men capable of a high level 
of abstract thought. There is no evidence that minds capable of 
this suffer in any way from the disciplines of a classical education. 
Moreover, as the spate of goods increases, one of the major 
tasks of higher management is distribution, and for such work 
the cosmopolitan man, conscious of other cultures, aware of 
historical forces and capable of expressing himself lucidly is 
essential. It is a common fallacy to assume that the technical 
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complexities of modern industry have superannuated the man 
with a classical education. The lesson of the past ten years of 
revolutionary development is that industry is coming to depend 
more and more on the calibre of the very top level of manage- 
ment and that the middle levels of management are no longer 
able to carry a horde of guinea-pig directors. In the top 
echelon the essential criterion is that the first-class minds which 
aspire to join it shall first have undergone a university discipline. 
Whether this has been Classical, Modern or Scientific does not 
seem to matter. In supplying basic material for this group the 
universities are doing a remarkably good job. 

Where there is scope for improvement is in technical educa- 
tion. In the higher vocational training we have nothing to 
compare with the Harvard Business School, although the 
Administrative Staff College does its best with limited resources 
and short courses. In our technical colleges a great deal of 
good work is done, but greater integration with industry is 
needed. In particular it would be advantageous if technical 
college staffs and, indeed, some of our university professors, 
were to have permanent, part-time connections with industry. 
The cross fertilization of the academic cast of mind with the 
hurly-burly of industry would be beneficial to all concerned. 
We should also consider the provision of permanent industrial 
exhibitions in which the public, and in particular our young 
people, could be fired with informed interest in the 
achievements of industry. Such exhibitions constitute one of 
the most significant and successful developments in the Soviet 
scene. 

It would be foolish to leave the subject of management with- 
out recognizing that, for Britain, conservation is almost as 
important as recruitment. This is particularly so in the case of 
scientific man-power which is spread arbitrarily over a range of 
disparate tasks. First-class scientists, trained and able to deal 
with the most advanced problems, fritter away their talents in 
routine testing in one firm whilst urgent and difficult scientific 
jobs remain untackled in another. Different firms, operating in 
a peculiarly British atmosphere of technical secrecy, engage 
different scientists on expensive research into general problems 
which could be pooled without any loss of commercial advan- 
tage. Individual boffins, grubbing away on their own in small 
firms without informed direction waste, as a class, vast sums of 
money on research which in larger scientific organizations 
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would have been recognized as fruitless ab initio. And over all 
hangs the gross inefficiency involved in the huge concentration 
of scientific man-power in the Ministry of Supply. This giant, 
amorphous organization probably controls directly more 
scientists and technicians than any other single organization 
outside Russia. All over the country there are Ministry of 
Supply establishments in which first-class scientists and tech- 
nicians grapple with problems of doubtful importance such as 
abound in a situation where last-war experience is vast and 
the next-war pattern indeterminate. A great deal of this work, 
whose relevance to any future defence problem will be strictly 
accidental, could with very little adjustment be adapted to the 
solution of current industrial problems. Surely it is time to bring 
the co-ordination of military and civil research together in a 
new Ministry of Research and Development. Such a Ministry 
could develop and extend the system which served us so well 
during the war, of small, highly-qualified, mobile groups of 
boffins available to industry on request and commanding the 
vast resources of the State laboratories. These would very 
quickly expand the application of science to industrial problems 
and yet at the same time could undoubtedly illuminate exten- 
sive potential savings of scientific man-power. 

Having got our capital and management we now must turn 
to the problem of labour. Here something quite revolutionary 
is called for. It is at this point and not in futile efforts to give 
every worker a manager’s education and salary that the 
worker’s equality must be asserted. Only a society mesmerized 
by production of material goods could condemn human beings 
to the soul-destroying routine of the modern factory. A man 
who has spent the day in dull, repetitive, soul-stultifying labour 
cannot be expected to devote his leisure to self-expression or 
intellectual pastimes. The inanities of commercial television 
are an inevitable corollary of modern factory life. And tea- 
breaks, canteens, music-while-you-work and all the other more 
subtle devices of the modern personnel officer, are no substitute 
for the real satisfaction of work, the sense of personal identifica- 
tion. The most rewarding work is that of the craftsman and it 
is no coincidence that modern psychiatric treatment rebuilds 
the broken personality through craft therapy. The essential 
factor in craft work is the linking of conception with execution. 
Some means must be found for restoring this link in industry 
if we are to enrich and fructify our social institutions. Workers 
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must be given a sense of being involved in industrial decisions. 
The argument, which is often advanced, that they do not want 
such responsibility is as old and irrelevant as the ‘coal in the 
bath’ case against decent working class housing. 

We must be prepared to give the worker responsibility even 
if this involves some loss of efficiency. A degree of industrial 
inefficiency may be the price of social sanity. In practice, where 
firms have integrated labour with managerial decisions effi- 
ciency has often increased. By giving to workers’ committees 
the power of veto over managerial decisions some pioneer firms 
have made a great step forward. In such arrangements decisions 
involving wages and profits are excluded on the grounds that 
these are best negotiated nationally by trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations under the general fiscal control of the 
Government. But this leaves a great deal of the industrial 
field in which the decisions of management have to be modified 
to meet the workers’ views before being put into execution. 
And experience gained so far shows quite clearly that the 
simple act of causing managerial decision to be subject to his 
sanction has given the worker a new sense of dignity and a 
new interest in his work. But these are isolated experiments. 
The great mass of industry is still conducted on the assumption 
that absolute power resides in management. In fact, in the 
conditions of full employment now favoured by all civilized 
politicians, great power resides in the workers’ organizations 
who, in the final analysis, can withdraw their labour. It there- 
fore seems sensible to come to terms with worker opinion before 
carrying out a decision. Attempts to impose arbitrary mana- 
gerial decisions lead directly to strikes and indirectly to hostile 
attitudes. Indeed, integration of the worker with managerial 
decisions might well produce incidentally a degree of efficiency 
which evades the present autocratic system. 

It is appropriate at this point to consider how people who 
work in industry should be rewarded. The fundamental 
criterion for industrial harmony is surely quite clear. Workers, 
managers, and technicians alike must be given a basic reward 
which they as a group consider fair plus a potential additional 
reward related to individual performance. Determining the 
level of the basic reward constitutes the greatest difficulty. 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal of evidence that in assessing 
their own industrial worth most people are surprisingly fair. 
They devote a great deal of thought and observation to this 
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matter and develop a very shrewd appreciation of the relative 
skill and effort involved in different occupations. This combina- 
tion of highly developed sense of justice coupled with a fairly 
accurate appraisal of the labour market is the basis of the 
surprising degree of wage restraint which has typified British 
industry in the post-war era during which the workers have 
been in a most powerful bargaining position. The real diffi- 
culties arise when political ideas infect the situation. Examples 
may be found at any level in the industrial structure. The 
doctrine of equality, based on the laudable but nevertheless 
unnatural precept, from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs, has introduced a powerful artificial 
factor into the situation. The consequence is that the differen- 
tials between rewards for various types of industrial work no 
longer bear any recognizable relationship to the skill, effort and 
responsibility involved. Rewards are based increasingly on the 
efficacy of organized pressure groups. A powerful union can 
secure rewards for its members out of all proportion to their 
industrial significance. A change in Government can transform 
the rewards of those in the higher taxation bracket. Inevitably 
the average man is bewildered and the natural sense 
of justice and reference to relative effort and skill is giving 
way to a cynical scramble to join the most successful pressure 
groups. 

The solution currently favoured by economists of differing 
political persuasions, that there should be and could be a wage 
agreement negotiated on the basis of a general annual incre- 
ment of 24 to 3 per cent seems to be an attempt to purchase 
peace at the expense of flexibility. Industry is an organic 
complex. It lives like all organisms by its power to adapt itself 
to its environment. In a rapidly changing world Britain, with 
her great dependence on external trade cannot afford to freeze 
her wages pattern in this way. On the other hand, the present 
tendency to base wage claims on rises in the cost of living is 
ill-founded. The cost of living is a consequence of the total 
activity of the nation and to control it must be a responsibility 
of the Government. Dissatisfaction with a Government’s 
performance in discharging this responsibility should be 
expressed in political action. Industrial action should be re- 
stricted to disputes within an industry and the arguments based 
on factors within the industry’s control. Within these limits it 
is proper and indeed salutary that the Trade Unions should 
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base their claims on the performance of the most efficient units 
in the industry. Management must not be allowed to evade 
its responsibility for using labour efficiently merely by getting 
labour cheaply. On the other hand, the too ready assumption 
of organized labour that it has a prescriptive right to all 
accessions of industrial wealth is grossly unfair. Capital, whether 
provided by the individual or the State, must derive some 
reward, if only to ensure its future supply. The consumer, who 
will be inclined to take a different view to either worker or 
capital supplier, must be considered. The present system of 
wage negotiation fails to develop sufficient objectivity in evalu- 
ating these three interests. There would seem to be considerable 
advantage in having in each industry a publicly-owned unit, 
typical in size and scope, and having on its Board nominees of 
capital, labour and consumer, which could serve as a working 
norm in which all parties could have confidence. Given such a 
norm and modern scientific methods of evaluation it should 
be possible to engender far more light and much less heat in 
the inevitable arguments about who should get the fruits of 
industrial advance. 

Finally let us examine the réle of the modern consumer. In 
theory industry should give the consumer what he likes. In 
practice he is being conditioned to like what industry gives him. 
This situation which is, of course, very closely associated with 
modern advertising, has been the subject of much criticism. 
It is pointed out that as a nation we now spend more money on 
advertising than on education. Books like Mr Vance Packard’s 
The Hidden Persuaders hint at an Orwellian future. The huge 
industrial monopolies and trade associations and the powerful 
trade unions are contrasted with the dearth of organizations 
representing consumer interests. These facts are disturbing, but 
we must get them into perspective. In the first place we must 
recognize that in no society worthy of the name has the con- 
sumer ever had as much say in industrial production as is 
generally believed. The distributive organization have always 
had a great say and their decisions have often been coloured by 
their own interest rather than that of the consumer. A clear 
instance occurs whenever a manufacturer produces a new 
product. The distributor, particularly to-day, when counting- 
house control has drained the last drop of initiative out of 
buyers, will often refuse to take the risk of launching a new 
product and the consumer never sees it. On the other hand, in 
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the case of many modern products the consumer is unable to 
distinguish, except in the longest of long runs, between the good 
product and a bad substitute. 

Some of these distributive failures irk the manufacturer as 
much as the consumer. An efficient modern factory is a mass- 
production factory, with long runs and few changes. When 
distributive organizations cease to take risks they attract a 
host of competitors and the marked feature of post-war distri- 
bution is the proliferation of small middle-men each breaking 
very little bulk. Inevitably the British manufacturer is being 
driven to take control of the market before it takes complete 
control of him. This is particularly the case where he is faced 
with the prospect of low-labour cost competition from Asia or 
the European Common Market. In these cases British industry 
must achieve the maximum economies of mass production. In 
order to do this the manufacturer is reaching forward to the 
consumer through mass advertising. In this way he is achieving 
an opening for new products and ideas and at the same time 
engendering a national scale of demand which is compatible 
with efficient production. Basically there is nothing wrong in 
this. Indeed there is a great deal of evidence to show that as the 
advertisers compete in their display of wares and the public 
demand is bulked on a national scale, the consumer gets better 
service and lower prices. 

The system breaks down only where public powers of dis- 
crimination fail. In the education of consumers State organiza- 
tions can play a powerful réle. The Council of Industrial Design 
is one of the most successful and encouraging phenomena of 
post-war Britain. This State body has acquainted a wide and 
growing public with good design standards, and instructed and 
advised manufacturers how to produce good design and 
retailers how to sell it. The British Standards Institute, a 
similar State body maintaining and disseminating information 
on performance standards, could do more to co-ordinate and 
strengthen the excellent work being done by the new private 
consumer organizations. Given these national and objective 
consumer aids much good can come from the growth of con- 
sumer advertising. Advertising becomes objectionable when 
it performs no useful service as, for example, in the inane and 
expensive advertising of detergent or petroleum products 
whose performance is indistinguishable. But these are examples 
which would disappear under adequate antimonopoly legisla- 
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tion when price competition would curtail the resources 
available for pointless advertising. 

But at bottom the really disturbing questions about adver- 
tising are value questions. Can Western society claim moral 
superiority when it devotes such huge sums to artificial stimu- 
lation of appetites already sated beyond the dreams of most of 
the world’s peoples? Can we face the judgement of our society 
implicit in the advertising experts’ direct appeal to human 
vanity, envy and cupidity ? Can we accept ‘keeping up with the 
Joneses’ as a worthy dynamic for our society? Is there not a 
danger that if we allow the ‘hidden persuaders’ to develop our 
basest urges that we may destroy centuries of development in 
human self-control ? 

The answers to such questions lie beyond the scope of this 
article. They are central questions for our civilization. The 
answers to them will probably determine the future of mankind 
in a world in which science has enlarged the human potential 
for good and evil. Industry, though it command Promethean 
power and Protean skill, must, in the final analysis, derive its 
direction and purpose from the society it serves. 
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The Industrial Scene (II ) 


The Changing Pattern 


John Anderson 


N the High Street of the small country town where we used 
|< go shopping when I was a boy, on a valuable frontage 

right in the middle of the High Street, there was a smithy. 
My brother and I would spend hours watching the smith at 
work — and envying his apprentice, who had (or so it seemed 
to us) a glorious time with the bellows that brought the forge 
fire nearly to white heat, and who was allowed to make sparks 
fly by hammering hot metal on the anvil into various exciting 
shapes. There always seemed to be a horse, half in and half 
out of the smithy, usually a big shire horse, with either his hind 
legs on the pavement while his forefeet were being shod, or 
else looking out patiently on the High Street, while his back 
hooves were dealt with. I was about eleven at the time, and I 
am now forty-six, so that this smithy had a thriving business 
within the lifetime of anybody who is about halfway through 
his allotted span; it is not a footnote in history, but provided 
a job and a living to people who are probably still alive. And 
up and down the country there were many such smithies, with 
a host of farriers’ merchants serving them, all living in one way 
or another off horse transport. Within half a lifetime all, or 
almost all, these jobs have gone. In this same half lifetime, the 
motor industry has grown from small beginnings into one of 
the pillars of our economy. In any street of a dozen houses now 
there is one family that owes its livelihood to motor transport, 
for the motor industry and its service trades provide jobs for 
roughly one in twelve of the whole working population. 
That is one example of the decline of one staple trade and the 
rise of another, of a transformation affecting the lives of millions 
of human beings, that has come about within three or four 
decades — a trivial stretch of time in human history. 

But if industrial change is as old as humankind, the pace of 
change in our own society is something new. Until the end of 
the eighteenth century there tended to be an immense time- 
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lag between one man’s fundamental discovery of a new way 
of getting something done, and the general adoption of his 
process. Communications were slow, and the output of any 
new product depended on the speed of human hands. This was 
a great help in the process of social adaptation; the chances 
were that an old craftsman would be dead before a new man 
with a better way of doing things could take his trade. The steam 
engine brought a fundamental change, but although it made 
for a vast acceleration in the pace of change as well as giving 
man a productive power that he had never had before, society 
took its time over making use of all these new possibilities. 
Robert Fulton’s Clermont proved that ships could be pro- 
pelled by steam in 1807, but there were still plenty of sailing 
ships in commission half a century later. The steam locomotive 
killed the stage coach, but it scarcely affected the horse for 
short-distance transport. Manufacturing industry grew and 
spread in manifold ways throughout the nineteenth century, 
but it did not kill older trades overnight. It greatly reduced the 
price of many things, but in terms of wages most of the things 
we call ‘durable consumer goods’ remained costly enough to 
be worth repairing. Saucepans and kettles, for instance, were 
sufficiently expensive to provide work for tinkers certainly up 
to 1914, and in country places depending on agricultural wages, 
well into the ’twenties. 

The particular problem of our time is that the period of 
industrial notice to quit, as one technique supersedes another 
is being reduced. In the air, the jet engine has made 
the piston-engine obsolete in little more than a decade. 
Road transport has brought the railways to the edge of bank- 
ruptcy, and newer forms of road transport are making things 
increasingly difficult for established services; the small private 
car and the motor scooter are making such inroads into the 
business of bus undertakings that services which seemed 
indispensable a few years ago are being abandoned or curtailed. 
Television has brought the cinema into every parlour, with 
catastrophic effects on cinema takings. Laminated plastics of 
one sort or another are steadily replacing traditional materials 
for a host of products, dictating machines are taking the need 
for shorthand out of shorthand typing, and one electronic 
computer can replace an office full of clerks. The techniques 
of mass production have been developed to a point at which 
it is frequently cheaper to provide a new part, or even a whole 
new machine, than to repair anything. This is ‘strikingly 
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noticeable in the motor trade. Those of us who bought our first 
cars in the twenties or ’thirties, still half resent the fact that the 
average roadside garage cannot produce a mechanic to mend 
something that has gone wrong. Weshould probably have to pay 
twice as much in labour charges if it could. The garage bills at 
which we grumble as it is are usually made up far more of 
labour costs than of the price of any new component that has 
been fitted. Indeed, what the motor industry would really like 
to do is to supply us with a new car altogether before the old 
one has even begun to wear out. And if he can find the capital 
without having to borrow it, the man who can buy a new car 
and trade it in every year for another new one, probably 
enjoys cheaper motoring in the long run than the man who 
tries to keep the same car on the road for as long as possible. 
The productive capacity of manufacturing industry has become 
so great that more and more of its products need to be regarded 
as expendable if the machine is to be kept running. 

This need can be postponed, or at any rate its full effects 
will not be felt, as long as there are expanding markets to be 
found. The motor industry, for instance, believes — probably 
rightly — that the world market for motor vehicles is so insa- 
tiable that productive capacity can be absorbed for the for- 
seeable future by the demand from undeveloped countries as 
they get roads built, and want more and more motor transport. 
The danger here is not that the demand for motor vehicles is 
likely to fall off, but that political, economic or financial 
hazards may come between would-be customers and the cars 
or trucks that they would like to buy. 

The fuel industries are undergoing changes more fundamental 
than any other branch of our industrial life. The British coal 
industry has been declining, erratically, but over the years 
continuously, since 1913. In that year 287,430,000 tons of coal 
were raised — all from the mines, there were no opencast 
workings then. Output last year was 223,637,000 tons, of which 
some 13,582,000 tons were the product of civil engineering 
rather than mining operations on opencast sites. More signifi- 
cant still, for the first time since the war, there is a glut of coal. 
No one yet knows quite what this means. A succession of fairly 
mild winters has reduced the domestic demand for coal, and 
the present recession in general industry has no doubt lessened 
industrial demand. But stocks are mounting to an extent far 
greater than a relatively slight falling off in home demand 
would seem to explain. Exports are falling too. In part this is 
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the result of a policy of cutting exports during our various coal 
crises since the war — many former customers have made other 
arrangements. In part it is the result of the kind of coal that is 
being produced in greatest quantity — much of it is small coal, 
the product of highly mechanized mining and greater use of 
explosives, for which demand has always been less brisk than 
the demand for large coal. But coal is coal, and certainly up 
to a few years ago almost any coal for sale could find buyers. 
It is at least possible that so many former coal-users have turned 
to oil that a new phase of contraction in demand has started. 
Such a contraction is, of course, inevitable, but few people 
would have expected it just yet. Atomic energy will surely have 
replaced coal by the end of this century, but coal had been 
expected to hold its own, even with an expanding oil industry, 
at least for the next decade or so. That does not seem to be 
happening: it looks as if oil rather than coal will meet most of 
the increasing demand in Western Europe for fuel and power 
until atomic energy is widely available. That may set some 
very serious problems in this country. Whatever its economic 
effects may be, unemployment in the coalfields would be a 
political problem of great magnitude. 

If the coal industry does, in fact, contract more rapidly that 
the Coal Board or the Government (or anybody else, for that 
matter) thought likely when the development of the coalfields 
over this decade and the next were being planned, it will be in 
keeping with the quickening pace of change — the kind of 
unexpectedness that we ought really to be prepared for, if not 
exactly to expect. It will also exacerbate a difficulty that is 
already painful. Most of our main industries are strongly 
regional; they exist where they are because of the facts of 
geography and geology, and the communities whose livelihood 
they provide grew up around them. But geography and geology 
are becoming much less important in determining the placing of 
industrial work. Electrical power is not difficult to transport, 
and there is no particular reason why a factory using electricity 
should be sited near a coalfield. When communications outside 
the railway system were almost non-existent, or, like the canals, 
deliberately put out of business, it was imperative for a factory 
to be near a railway, preferably a main line railway, in order 
to draw in its supplies, and to dispose of its products. But rail- 
way communications nowadays are in many ways far less 
flexible than road transport, and apart, perhaps, from indus- 
tries depending on very heavy supplies of ore, or raw materials 
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of great bulk, there is no very compelling reason for a new 
factory to base its operations on rail transport. Why, then, 
should anybody wanting to build a new factory wish to put it 
in a declining coalfield ? He can probably think of a dozen more 
attractive places. Yet the coalfields, and other areas where old 
regional industries ~ some of the cotton towns of Lancashire, 
and the slate quarries and hand-rolling mills in Wales, for 
instance — have vast amounts of social capital invested in them. 
They have towns and town halls and churches and shops and 
public houses and sewers and telephones and water mains — the 
whole complex network of physical and administrative services 
on which human communities have come to depend. What is 
more, they have people, who, on the whole, do not want to move. 

We have a pattern of industry that is perpetually changing 
in at least two dimensions, imposed on a social framework that 
is exceedingly rigid. The older basic industries are either 
declining, or are liable to decline, as new processes and new 
materials supersede them, and the secondary manufacturing 
industries are constantly liable to fluctuations in demand. This 
is where scale becomes important. As long as there was some 
demand for their services, the blacksmith and his boy could 
probably feed themselves and keep the smithy going. They 
might have thin months, but some work would enable them to 
hang on. Their overheads were small. The horses did not 
disappear at once, and it became apparent fairly gradually 
that they were never going to come back. The boy would have 
plenty of notice that he had better move off to another job, 
and the smith had time to decide whether to put up a petrol 
pump and serve cars, or give up and live with his married 
daughter. But a factory with millions of pounds invested in 
buildings and plant, with enormous productive capacity and 
huge outgoings every week, does not have much time for 
holding on if orders begin to fall off. If it employs 20,000 people 
it may quickly become necessary to dismiss 10,000. It is true 
that the plant remains in being, and when trade improves it 
can be started up again, but what is to become of the 10,000 
‘redundant’ working people over the waiting period? This is 
the industrial dilemma of our time. Large-scale manufacturing 
industry really requires a vast amount of casual labour, much 
of it unskilled, or semi-skilled. But our whole trend of social 
development is against the idea of casual work. Men and women 


want, and, indeed, expect as a right, secure incomes, possessions, 
and fixed homes. 
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So far this problem has barely been stated, let alone under- 
stood; and next to nothing has been done towards finding a 
solution. The full employment that we have enjoyed since the 
war has been largely fortuitous. First, there were all the arrears 
of civilian work to make up, and since then demand has been 
kept high at home by huge expenditure on defence. Nobody 
wants to buy a piece of bomb, but the wages that go to people 
making bombs help to keep money spinning in the shops. The 
recession in the motor industry eighteen months ago was a 
warning of what can happen when some set of circumstances - 
in that case import restrictions abroad combined with a credit 
squeeze at home — makes for a temporary falling off in demand 
for an industry’s products. The troubles in the Isle of Wight 
have shown what happens when expenditure on some particu- 
lar form of defence equipment is cut. 

The undeveloped countries of the world offer gigantic 
markets for our industrial skills, and there should be plenty of 
work at home if we are to maintain, let alone to raise, existing 
living standards. But the work will not come to people; and the 
outside world wants what i¢ wants, not necessarily what we 
may want to send. Everything that makes for rigidity in British 
life hampers our industrial power to compete; and there are 
too many things making for rigidity. The unemployment 
regulations belong to a period when the manual worker was 
assumed to live in lodgings, and to possess nothing that could 
not be carried in a cheap suitcase. Much trade union thinking 
is still based on the fear of working oneself out of a job: and, 
without confidence in one’s ability to work oneself into a new 
job, this is a perfectly valid fear. Few managements are pre- 
pared to face real competition, and on the whole prefer to have 
national agreements about wages, and at least gentlemens’ 
agreements with their competitors on prices and, perhaps, 
spheres of influence. All these are self-imposed restrictions; 
and if they once made for a comfortable life, they are likely 
to lead to a most uncomfortable living in the next few decades. 
Yet there are enormous reservoirs of enterprise and creative 
imagination in British industry. If we can devise social policies 
that enable them to be used, we need have no fear about 
adapting ourselves to the world’s ever-changing industrial 
demands. But we have not yet really tried to do this. Few of 
us realize that in five years much of what we regard as modern 
practice now in any industry will be out of date. 
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The Industrial Scene (III) 


Labour as a Human Factor 


Peter Shore 


ORTY years ago, in industrial practice and in economic 
recon: labour was still a commodity. Its value was 

determined, like that of other commodities, by the in- 
scrutable workings of the law of supply and demand. In its 
essence the General Strike was labour’s massive protest against 
the values of ‘the system’ and its failure confirmed the division 
of the nation into two hostile camps which only the experience 
of the second world war was able to re-unite. 

Compared to the past, the industrial present looks like a 
Golden Age. The lock-out has virtually disappeared from 
industrial practice. Authoritative — labour — voices assert that 
the strike is now an outmoded weapon. Human relationships 
in industry have come under Royal patronage. To all intelligent 
people — including most economists — labour has ceased to be 
a commodity and has become part of the human race. 

These changes are some of the fruits of full employment. 
For the individual worker they mark the greatest gain made 
since the industrial revolution began. Full employment brought 
him not merely improved material conditions, but a great 
enlargement of personal freedom. It has, moreover, had 
repercussions far outside the factory gate. It has brought about 
a new distribution of income. It has substituted for the old 
problem of deflation the new problem of inflation. It has forced 
unions and managements into new and uncomfortable postures. 

After two decades the impetus of change is no where near 
exhausted. But it is now clear that, just as large-scale un- 
employment underpinned a particular structure of economic, 
social and political relationships, a new and different structure 
of relationships is being created by full employment. 

To me this new structure is infinitely preferable to the old. 
But it is apparent that to a large — and increasing — number of 
people it is not. Radical change seldom fails to provoke 
resistance. In a society which at root values people according 
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to their income — and consequently a society in which people 
value themselves by the same criteria — a major change in the 
distribution of incomes is bound to be painful. For it involves 
not merely — perhaps not at all — a loss of material satis- 
factions but, far more important, loss of status and self-esteem. 
All the more so when the change is compressed into a relatively 
short span of time. 

In the last two years the resentment that has been silently 
accumulating for two decades has become increasingly articu- 
late. There is a new note of bitterness in current attacks on the 
trade unions and an obvious disillusionment not just with 
politics but, more significantly, with the performance of the 
Party of the status quo. For the first time since the war the 
value of full employment itself is being seriously questioned. 


* * * 


The present focus on inflation is in part a rationalization of 
these discontents, in part too concern with a genuine and 
serious problem. Ever since the war prices have gone up and 
up and successive Governments have applied their remedies, 
apparently without avail. 

In the past twelve months, however, the ‘problem itself has 
been subtly redefined. Previously the problem was how to 
reconcile stable prices with full employment: now it is how to 
combine full employment with stable prices. This change of 
emphasis marks an important shift of values. Last autumn, 
when announcing the 7 per cent Bank Rate and other restrictive 
measures, Mr Thorneycroft made it clear that full employment 
has ceased to enjoy absolute priority in Government policy. 
More recently the Cohen Committee has recommended that the 
main objective of economic policy should be not merely to 
moderate but to halt inflation. 

Both have been explicit about the consequences of this 
shift in policy. As the Cohen Committee puts it: 


In the first place, it must be expected to lead to some 
reduction in the hours of overtime worked and the special 
inducements offered by employers to attract labour. 
Secondly, it may lead to the retirement from the labour market 
of a number of married women. Thirdly it must be expected 
to lead to some rise in the percentage of persons registered 
as unemployed - unemployment being much more, so far 
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as any particular individual is concerned, of a temporary 
and transitional character than in pre-war days. 

Signs of these developments have been visible since the 
end of 1955 ... no one should be surprised or shocked if it 
proves necessary that it should go somewhat further. 


If one can ignore the language and sentiment of this passage, 
it has at least the merit of clarity. The case for ‘a perceptible 
margin’ of unemployment, which the Committee advocates, is 
argued largely in terms of the redistributive effects of inflation 
which, they assert, favour wage-earners and penalize salaried 
workers, rentiers, landlords and pensioners. Assuming that the 
Committee is right as to the facts of redistribution — and the 
evidence they adduce is rather thin — two points are worth 
noting: first, the assumption that such redistribution is bad or 
unjust; second, that the relative or absolute loss of income 
experienced by the groups listed above is more painful than the 
‘perceptible increase’ of unemployment, the loss of overtime 
and the ‘retirement of married women from the labour market’ 
which they are prepared to countenance. 

The Cohen Committee might be able to prove their point: 
in the case of the pensioners I believe they could. But the fact 
that they make no effort to do so very clearly indicates that the 
pre-war structure of economic relationships is for them the 
norm and that the post-war full employment structure is no 
more than a temporary aberration. They are entitled to hold 
this view, but they cannot seriously expect the nation to accept 
their conclusions as the fruits of dispassionate judgement. 

Mr Thorneycroft, who appointed the Cohen Committee, 
argued his case for a ‘perceptible margin of unemployment’ in 
terms of defending the £. He is on even shakier ground, for 
so many factors effect the strength of the currency that it 
would be rash indeed — particularly after the Bank Rate 
Tribunal — to cite the level of demand as the decisive factor. 
But even if this was so, the question of values would still need to 
be resolved: is the £ at 2-80 worth a perceptible margin of 
unemployment? Once again it might be demonstrated that 
the £ is in fact worth it. But it has not been: and until it is 
one is entitled to ask whether the £ at 2-80, like the Gold 
Standard in the 1920s, has not become a sacred cow or an 
irrational symbol of national virility. 

Both the ex-Chancellor and the Cohen Committee are in 
fact guilty of the same failure; they have not faced the problem, 
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they have evaded it. But even if their advice is taken, the 
problem of reconciling stable prices with full employment will 
re-emerge to plague, if not this Government, its successor. 


* * * 


No rational policy seems possible until a myth is exploded 
and a taboo is broken. The myth is that our present problems 
are due to the enormous power of the trade unions; the taboo 
is that the Government must never, never intervene in wages. 

It would be idle to deny that union power has been very 
considerably augmented since the war, but it is quite wrong to 
assert, as many do to-day, that union bargaining power has 
been the main cause of rising prices and inflation. It was 
Adam Smith who first expressed the economic truth: 


When in any country the demand for those who live by 
wages is constantly increasing; when every year furnishes 
employment for a greater number than had been employed 
the year before, the workers have no occasion to combine in 
order to raise their wages. The scarcity of hands occasions 
competition among masters who bid against one another 
in order to get workmen and thus voluntarily break through 
the natural combination of masters not to raise wages. 


‘Competition among masters’ has in fact been the main 
cause of rising wages since the war. Allied to it is the relative 
ease with which, in our structurally less competitive economy, 
large firms can pass on costs to the consumer. Offers have been 
many, demands formal, bargains quickly struck. Arbitration 
has played a small part, strikes and the threat of strikes a tiny 
part in the determination of post-war wage claims. 

This being so it is absurd to pretend that wage claims are 
the main cause of inflation; and it is equally absurd to imagine 
that trade union leaders, by their personal behaviour, can 
significantly influence the volume of wages. They may 
advocate restraint or they may advocate advance, but as long 
as the tide of demand is flowing in, their effective power is 
little greater than that of King Canute. 

This point at least is recognized by the Cohen Committee. 
But their remedy — damping down demand and increasing 
unemployment — quite apart from its social consequences, fails 
to take account of the enormous economic gain in speeding 
up mechanization and redeployment which a high level of 
demand has conferred. Thus the exodus of over 600,000 
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domestic servants from private households has been a major 
cause — and to a lesser extent a conseqence — of the creation of 
the mechanized, middle-class home, with its washing machine, 
refrigerator, vacuum cleaner and other gadgets. Similarly the 
movement of over quarter of a million agricultural labourers 
has brought the tractor and the combine to the British 
farm. At the same time labour has surged into expanding 
industries - machine tools, aircraft, paper making, etc. — and 
made possible a vast increase in exports and production. 

These are very considerable gains. True enough, they have 
been accompanied by inflation — but this in itself is not enough 
to justify throwing out the baby with the bath water. 


* * * 


If unions have not been the main cause of the post-war 
inflation, this does not mean that they cannot play an in- 
flationary réle in the future. While it is true that trade unions 
cannot say ‘no’ to offers of wage increases, it does not follow 
that they cannot make demands when industry does not want 
to grant them. 

The Cohen Committee may believe that a small amount of 
unemployment will make industry reluctant to grant wage 
claims, but it can scarcely believe that this would seriously 
reduce the power of the unions to demand them. What then? 
Presumably claims would either go to arbitration or there 
would be a series of strikes. The latter possibility, given strong 
unions, is not very pleasant, for conflict could be prolonged and 
the long-term effects on industrial relationships extremely 
damaging. Arbitration, on the other hand, cannot be the 
answer; for so long as the taboo of non-interference exists, 
tribunals will be bound to ignore the Cohen Committee, the 
Government and everyone else — except the parties to the 
claims before them. If, on the other hand, they break with 
tradition and try to apply Government policy to their decisions 
they have been given nothing to go on except the recommenda- 
tion that inflation must be stopped — a recommendation to say 
‘no’. Tribunals that accepted such guidance would soon find 
themselves with very little to do. 

Present difficulties have of course been greatly magnified 
by Government policy. In tackling inflation much depends on 
the relationships that exist between a Government and the 
unions. If a Government applies its policy equally to all forms 
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of income — not just wages but dividends and salaries as well - 
and if it tries, through other measures, to hold down rather 
than to push up living costs, union co-operation in a policy 
of restraint can certainly be gained. 

But even in the best of circumstances the limitations of such 
a policy must be faced. First it assumes that the Government, 
through its general economic policy, is able to keep the economy 
at the full employment level without generating excess demand. 
This requires a very fine calculation and one is entitled to 
doubt, given our crude instruments of control and our sus- 
ceptibility to external events, whether such accurate control is 
possible. Even if it is, “competition among masters’ though not 
fierce will still tend to raise wages and prices. 

Second, from the trade union point of view, a policy of 
restraint is extraordinarily difficult to manage. Democratic 
pressures within the unions are one factor; retaining differen- 
tials is another; the probability that some union — it need 
only be a small one — will break ranks and lead a general 
stampede is a third. 

But union leaders are faced with a still more formidable 
problem. To accept wage restraint is to accept the pattern of 
the past — to underwrite the absurdities of our existing system 
of rewards. These may not appear to be so urgent or anomalous 
in a period of general wage advance; but they become intoler- 
able when wages stand still. And, after all, why should union 
leaders or union members accept a station in life which 
has no firmer basis than convention? 

British people have, it is true, a genius for compromise and 
muddling through which, rightly, makes one cautious of 
pushing an argument to its extremes. But it becomes increasingly 
clear as the post-war years roll on that, given full employment, 
we must either accept an uncomfortable — but not yet disastrous 
— degree of inflation or accept the necessity for Government 
intervention in wages. 

Anyone who imagines that there is a neat and tidy solution 
waiting to be proclaimed will be sadly disillusioned. On the 
contrary, progress will be slow, untidy and painful. But one 
thing is clear: in finding a solution we shall be forced to 
change, and change profoundly, the shape of our society. 
For we shall be driven, willy-nilly, to do two things: to regulate 
rewards and to assess the value of work. In other words, we 
shall be forced, as Professor Wootton argued in her Social 
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Foundations of Wages Policy, to bring wages and incomes generally 
into the arena of politics. 
* > ~ 

If full employment pushes towards major changes in the 
allocation of rewards and in the réle of the trade unions, it 
also points to major changes in industrial government. 

Looked at from the management point of view, the immediate 
problem of full employment is how to create new disciplines 
and new incentives to take the place of fear and naked authority. 
But other factors are also at work. There is the desire to retain 
and attract labour during a prolonged period of scarcity. 
There is the desire to disarm criticism at a time when hostility 
could provoke industrial or political correctives. There is 
the growing belief that the contented worker — shades of New 
Lanark — is more productive. And there is too, the managerial 
urge to convert the sceptical worker to a happy belief in 
business leadership and business values. 

Signs of change are to be found everywhere — most strikingly 
in the vigorous post-war growth of corporate welfare and 
public relations activities: pensions and sickness schemes; 
canteens and sports fields; house organs and ‘simplified’ 
balance sheets; profit sharing and co-partnership. New branches 
of management have sprung into being charged with ad- 
ministering these and other activities. 

Parallel with these developments and giving them a certain 
focus is the fashionable new doctrine of ‘human relationships’ 
in industry. Since its practitioners are themselves at odds over 
the area of human behaviour which the new ‘science’ is 
supposed to cover, a certain vagueness must be forgiven. 
But the aim at least has been authoritatively defined as 
‘the search for psychological and social inter-relations which 
will result in the optimum conditions of human satisfaction as 
well as productivity’. In a simpler and admittedly more 
Phillistine way this may be rephrased as the pursuit of happi- 
ness at work. 

In itself this is obviously a desirable aim. Intelligently 
applied, it may in fact make management aware of tensions and 
frustrations that exist at work and of the wrongs and grievances 
- real or imaginary — which flow from managerial decisions. 
It may avert, for example, the kind of situation which William 
Whyte cites in Js Anybody Listening of the important executive 
who was brought to the point of a nervous breakdown when, 
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in a shift of offices, he was inadvertently given a metal desk 
‘instead of the mahogany variety common to his bracket’, 
“Why? he pondered and fretted and began reading hints, 
omens and hidden meanings in every casual conversation’, 
Clearly this situation and on more humble levels, thousands 
like it, are worth avoiding and human relationship studies can 
be pressed into useful service. 

But there is another, less attractive, side to the development 
of human relationships in industry. The science has grown up 
under the patronage of management. It reflects, inevitably, 
managerial attitudes and managerial values. The definition 
quoted: earlier makes the point. The aim was to achieve 
‘optimum conditions of human satisfaction as well as producti- 
vity’. No doubt there is a considerable area in which these two 
aims can be simultaneously achieved, but one has only to ask 
the question ‘What if they conflict?’ to know which is in fact 
the prime purpose. 

It is impossible to dismiss the thought that the promotion of 
employee satisfaction, now so loudly proclaimed, along with 


the growth of corporate welfare, is in large part a deliberate | 


and bold attempt to buttress managerial power; to forestall the 
claim of workers to a share in that power and to ward off the 
challence to existing power relationships which full em- 
ployment presents. 

Looking back over the past decade one is forced to concede 
that management has been highly successful. Yet it can be 
argued this very success in warding off any progress towards 
industrial democracy has done much to create disillusionment 
and frustration in British industry. 

Why, it may be asked, in a period of great union power has 
management been so successful in defending its prerogatives? 
The answers are I think twofold. First managerial policies 
originate at the level of the firm while union leadership operates 
at the level of industry. Developments can therefore take 
place below, as it were, the eye level of union leadership. 
Provided that arrangements are accepted by union officials at 
area levels and the employees themselves make no objection, 
no real case for intervention presents itself. The second reason 
is more fundamental. The unions have rejected, as considered 
policy, any share in managerial power in industry. As Sir Will 
Lawther put it ten years ago: 


We as a miners’ organization do not want to have people 
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in the ridiculous position where the President or Secretary 

of a miners’ organization is also on the Coal Board running 

the industry so that he has on occasion to pass a resolution to 

ask himself to give himself something ... The position of the 
trade union is to remain independent of the Coal Board and 
independent of whatever Boards of Executives may be set 
up. 
Consequently, at the level of the factory and the firm trade 
union policy has been content with the more modest aim of 
promoting joint consultation. It would be wrong to write off 
this experiment: where there has been a resolute drive behind 
it, joint consultation has certainly proved worth while. 

But its limitations are very clear. As an ex-President of the 
British Employers Federation put it: ‘Joint consultation is 
not designed to encroach on functions which are proper to 
management’. 

Now it is difficult to believe that labour will remain content 
with the status quo. Top people in industry can mouth their 
clichés about the need for participation, partnership, team 
work, and service to the community, but no one will listen. 
For, when all the cigar smoke has blown away, one direct and 
simple truth is left: management is power. Power over things 
and power over people. The managers have it and the workers 
have not. 

All the devices of modern management will not succeed in 
closing this gap. Certainly it will not suffice, as many manage- 
ments now appear to believe, make to ‘room at the top’ for the 
able and aspiring, and to hand out douceurs of welfare to the 
rest. There will be no genuine partnership in industry, no real 
satisfaction in work, no growth of responsibility until that power 
is shared. 

To achieve this seems to be the natural, logical long-term 
goal for labour. 





The Industrial Scene (IV) 


How Useful is Technology? 


Bosworth Monck 


ESPITE a nostalgia for the sartorial habits of another 
De any Teddy-boy recognizes that he lives in times 
of technological change: television, showing rock ’n’ 


roll, is now more natural to him than the pin-tables, every- | 
man’s version of the toff’s billiard room. Change in the sense | 
of technical change is commonplace, accepted by everyone | 
with elementary education as part of the fabric of our times. | 


This attitude of mind is enough in most cases to mean that 
except among a few scholars, little attention is now given to 
the causes of change, their character or indeed the effect of 
changes. Keeping up with the Joneses has become a kind of 
grim international game, using sputniks as standards. Few 
men of eminence take Mr George Kennan’s line in the Reith 
lectures that an endless industrial and scientific race with 
Russia has little significance; and it is characteristic that his 


general views get little currency in the United States except | 
when refuted by one of the most progressive leaders of the | 


Democratic Party, Mr Acheson. 

In my opinion this unquestioning acceptance of technical 
change, with corresponding lack of emphasis on the implication 
of change, is dangerous and wrong. If we were to devote greater 
effort in studying the possible effects of technical changes, then 
I believe we could go a long way towards closing the great 
gap between our ability to make things and our capacity to 
consume. Nearly forty years ago H. G. Wells in his Outline of 
History drew a clear distinction between the industrial and 
mechanical revolution, and I suggest our mistake is to put 
too much effort into the mechanical revolution and not 
enough into the industrial. 

Wells said that the industrial revolution, which he saw as the 
organized and systematic division of labour involving social 
and economic change, was quite distinct from the mechanical 
revolution involving the development of machines coupled to 
sources of power. The former process occurred in Rome in the 
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third century B.c. as markedly as in eighteenth-century Britain, 
but in pre-Christian Rome the process lacked the permanence 
and strength of that in Britain given it by the mechanical 
revolution going on simultaneously. In fact, of course, the 
industrial revolution in the sense of the division of labour had 
been going on intermittently since primitive man first got his 
women to work to make clothing for him, just as a galley with 
slaves tugging at three tiers of oars was a manifestation of the 
same phenomenon. 

Nevertheless, the industrial and technical revolutions had 
one great factor in common: both stimulated new demands — 
new things were wanted and more of them. So the sequence of 
research and development led from the use of woad to the 
weaving of natural fibres like wool and cotton, and then to the 
discovery of those extruded synthetics in permanent pleats we 
wear to-day. These discoveries and demands, the machines 
and the power for them, meant the transition from the crafts- 
man’s loft to the factory; the transition was not only from the 
horse to the motor car, but from the occasional ‘horseless 
carriage’ to the cheap mass-produced motor car. While this 
transition did involve greater division of labour, the mechanical 
changes were predominant. More and more men of ability were 
necessary to develop the new products, and more still to get 
the things developed made in vast quantities. In consequence, 
others were needed to aid them, such as accountants to measure 
how these things were done, lawyers to settle disputes between 
one producer and the next, doctors so that workpeople could 
live in unprecedented crowds close to the factories. Specialization 
became more than a fashion: an end in itself, a passport to a 
secure if modest livelihood, and a defined status in society. The 
means of production had overtaken the ability to use them, the 
mechanical revolution had outstripped the industrial revolu- 
tion; too many good men were drawn into developing and 
making things, so that not enough research into distribution 
and exchange was done. To-day, research men and most 
economists keep aloof from these fields, and even Lord Keynes 
went little nearer the market place than the dark corridors of 
Treasury Chambers. I contend then that the most effective 
division of labour — involving not only how to think and invent, 
but how to carry out most effectively — is frustrated, and 
we do not benefit from the industrial revolution to the extent 
now certainly technically possible. 
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Moreover, this pre-occupation with mechanization has 
caused many things to happen many times over. The most 
striking technical changes have happened in the last hundred 
years; in this period nationalism has emerged, and so a multi- 
tude of semi-independent economic systems. Motor cars must 
be made in India as well as Indiana; research into transmission 
systems is done in a dozen places at once. Competition in 
ingenuity, both in design and production is only advantageous 
to a limited extent; unlimited competition, involving unlimited 
duplication, is unlimitedly wasteful. Since the declaration of 
peace, the old nationalism has been mainly superseded by 
polarization of the advanced civilizations on political grounds 
between the East and West. Because complex ballistic missiles 
have succeeded bayonets, the best men of science are being 
increasingly drawn from making things of use to making things 
for misuse. The immense technical effort to produce the A and 
H bombs has been expanded thrice. Should we be any worse 
off had the effort only been made once and the results published 
openly ? What is the point of making such bombs bigger if they 
are big enough already ? Once each of the three efforts has been 
proved by letting a bomb off, what can be gained by each 
using more scientific manpower in letting off another? 

Yet despite the pre-occupation with the mechanical revolu- 
tion and specialization, duplication due to nationalism and 
concentration of skilled men in complex machinery of destruc- 
tion, we have had a century of unprecedented technological 
progress. In the ‘advanced’ countries the standard of living 
has risen strikingly. It is this fact that has lulled so many into 
accepting technical change as enough in itself. But we shall, I 
think, come increasingly to consider that our present technical 
knowledge and resources could, if used fully, raise standards 
far higher, and on a much wider basis. Why and where are we 
failing? I should like to discuss two causes which seem to me 
important: first, distribution, and, secondly, exchange. 

On the first, as an engineer I know enough of my own 
discipline to believe that the causes are not technological. 
Yet much play is made with the need to increase markedly the 
number of men trained for industrial research and applied 
technology, based on the argument that proportional to our 
population we are behind the American and Russian indus- 
trial giants. I believe it is far more important to use the 
trained man — and knowledge in these fields we already have - 
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rather than to try to do what we can’t now do. To achieve this 
we do not need more technologists in the accepted sense of the 
word, but research and knowledge in the mechanics of distri- 
bution and exchange. In passing I should add here that Britain 
is not nearly as badly off in ratio of trained men to working 
population as is commonly supposed. Comparative figures 
for ourselves, the United States, Sweden and Switzerland were 
given in my paper to the British Association in 1954. 

For instance, several times during the last ten years I have 
taken part in developing manufacturing equipment to lower 
production costs. In one case — a consumer durable article, 
in the economist’s jargon — the aim was to sell in overseas 
markets. From the production standpoint the most we could 
hope for from our equipment was to reduce the cost of labour 
in making the article. By what amounted to revolutionary 
techniques, the cost of labour was reduced by a third. In terms 
of the price the end user paid — in Africa, for example — the 
effect was a reduction in price of only about 1} per cent. 

The second case was an article of every day domestic use. 
Here the total labour cost of making it by the latest methods, 
was less than one-thirtieth of the costs incurred between the 
factory gates and the counter over which the consumer buys it. 
In other words, a technological revolution whereby the direct 
labour costs in making the article were halved was found to be 
less important than a reduction in distribution and selling costs 
of 3 per cent. Given men of equal intelligence on both problems, 
which should be the easier to do? How small is the value of 
twentieth-century production technique if the channel from 
factory to consumer is still similar (though speedier) to that 
used in the Middle Ages! 

Naturally I recognize the cumulative effect of technological 
changes. The structure of modern industry is such that raw 
material passes through many processes and hands before 
becoming a finished article. If at each stage direct labour costs 
incurred could be reduced, the total effect would be much 
greater than I have given. But to get such a result would mean 
a further concentration of intellectual power in the techno- 
logical field to the inevitable detriment of other and I believe 
more likely lines of useful end results. 

The instances I have given illustrate the relationship be- 
tween production and distribution costs, the former a success 
story of the mechanical revolution, the latter a failure to exploit 
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fully the industrial revolution. Now let us consider an example, 
the field of exchange. In the United States, the country with 
perhaps the highest technological standards, there are now 
five million unemployed, many of them highly skilled. In other 
countries are men who not only want but urgently need the 
things these unemployed might make or grow. It can be little 
satisfaction to the unemployed to know that the dole they 
receive is paid in scarce ‘hard currency!’ And seen from either 
end of this need the dollar must seem not so much ‘almighty’ 
as merely impotent. In this context, it seems to me worth 
saying that there is no point except purely national advantage 
in meeting a particular need from here rather than Tim- 
buctoo; people’s real interest is to get what they need. I doubt 
if a Calabrian peasant of any sense cares much whether Italy’s 
first nuclear reactor comes from Minsk, Manchester or Min- 
neapolis. 

If we are still hell-bent on the mechanical revolution, the 
peasant of Calabria is in for a poor time on other grounds. No 
doubt he would like a tractor instead of pulling a plough 
himself — indeed I suspect even now in the world as a whole more 
people pull ploughs then drive tractors. Yet already some tech- 
nicians are saying that the oil-driven tractor is obsolete and 
should be succeeded by one using nuclear power distributed as 
electricity and picked up by induction in a suitable mechine. 
Given enough technical effort I expect this could be achieved. 
But would it be more efficient to wait ten years to do it than 
to think out how to get him now a oil-driven tractor from 
Turin? In the skiffle idiom, ‘Let outer space go hang, let’s 
feed the inner man.’ 

All this adds up to the unfashionable suggestion that tech- 
nology exemplified in the mechanical revolution has gone far 
enough for the time being. This does not mean that research 
and knowledge have gone far enough, but are now more 
urgently needed in other fields. For my part I cannot see that 
for the next twenty years physics is any more important than 
Greek in the university curriculum. The industrial revolution 
began as the division of labour; why has not the process been 
carried to the limits the mechanical revolution makes possible? 
I suggest the answer is because the mechanical revolution has 
become an end in itself, and not enough thought is being given 
to the apparently more intractable problems of distribution 
and exchange. 
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Marx wrote in 1875: ‘From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.’ Despite what many would 
now regard as this tainted origin, the statement seems to me 
most straightforward ethics in economic terms, and even to be 
Christian principles in economic terms; in this view I find 
myself curiously allied with the Bishop of Caesariani in 
Partibus Infidelium-—Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Bishop Auxiliary 
of New York. Last month at a symposium in Washington about 
American foreign policy he urged a more forthcoming approach 
by the United States on foreign aid. After seventy-five years of 
technical changes, this statement is still no more than an aim; 
to get it working demands a revolution in research leading to 
a change in outlook. The revolution in research would be to 
slow down - or even abandon for a generation — the mechanical 
revolution in favour of fulfilling the promise of the industrial 
revolution. The change in outlook would be to move away from 
full employment as the supreme aim, towards a new one of satis- 
fying full demand. Economists will no doubt say this would 
depend upon new economic theories in which few people can 
now be found to believe. But I suspect that new economic 
practice is already in sight — the European Common Market 
is an example of a sort. I believe that thinking on these lines is 
ano more difficult conjuring trick than getting people generally 
to believe in paper money. 








The Industrial Scene (V) 


Export Prospects 


Roger Falk 


article in an issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

devoted to British business there is, let’s face it, a certain 
irony in it as well. We need to export to live: a timeworn 
cliché. And yet we are constantly talking of ‘prospects’ as if we 
had suddenly discovered that an export trade for Britain 
mightn’t be a bad idea. We are perpetually self-conscious about 
an aspect of our trade, the export aspect, which, in fact, is our 
only hope of maintaining our standard of living. It is salutary 
perhaps that we should be self-conscious about it, but I find it 
increasingly bewildering as I grow older and, I hope, wiser, 
that our approach to this immensely important problem should, 
with some exceptions, be so naive and groping. The word 
‘prospects’ really does imply, does it not, a sort of adventure 
into the unknown? 

After this possibly somewhat daunting start perhaps I should 
get down to what Americans call some ‘Old Man Specific’ and 
attempt two brief studies: first, to put in perspective and with 
a minimum of eye-watering statistics the present character 
of our export trade and, second, and far more difficult, to try 
to indicate why indeed those of us who sometimes write about 
British export trade tend to get emotional and even a touch 
melodramatic about it and its importance to the British 
economy — why, in fact, this somewhat jaundiced writer sees 
in the word ‘prospects’ undertones which may not really exist 
at all. 

Taking the second question first: Why all this talk about 
export? Approximately 50 per cent of all the food consumed 
in the United Kingdom is imported and it is revealing to put 
down some of the more striking percentages: 82 per cent of our 
sugar, 100 per cent of our tea, cocoa, coffee and citrus fruits, 
78 per cent of our wheat — not to forget 41 per cent of our meat. 
I have emphasized food because that touches all of us more 


Tiss i the above is a stirring enough title for an 
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closely than any other part of our expenditure. It is hardly 
necessary to add that oil is virtually a 100 per cent import as 
are cotton and tobacco. 

It follows that valuable currency, both in dollars and sterling, 
has to be found to pay for this food, and indeed for all the rest 
of our imports, and it is an axiom of sound economics which 
none would to-day challenge, I think, that exports — of what- 
ever kind — have to be secured in order to pay for such imports. 
Two wars in this century have dissipated much of our income 
from overseas investments — the only other means, short of 
borrowing, of paying for so much of what we need from outside 
our shores. 

I do not need to labour this point, but an unbalance of trade 
with the rest of the world is undesirable. Successive Presidents 
of the Board of Trade exhort manufacturers, as well as purveyors 
of the kind of services which go to creating ‘invisible’ exports, 
never to forget this fact. It is true that this over-simplification 
of our problem does not take into account Britain’s unique 
position as central banker to the Sterling Area as well as her 
sizeable dollar debt. These latter responsibilities tend to make 
any statement about our balance of trade at any one moment 
somewhat misleading, because it is only a part of a bigger 
picture. Nevertheless, the need for an ever-growing volume 
of export trade for Britain is undisputed. 

As to the first point: the present character of our export trade. 
I think it should be said at the start that since the war Britain’s 
export achievement has been pretty remarkable. By 1947 the 
volume of our exports was already above the pre-war level and 
during the past ten years the volume has almost doubled. The 
frightening thing about it, though, is the fact that it represents 
a decreasing proportion of the growth of world trade and 
therefore this achievement is no cause for complacency. 
Britain’s share of world trade has fallen from 11 per cent pre- 
war to g per cent. It is more relevant, however, to examine 
Britain’s position in relation to world trade in manufactured 
goods. Such an analysis, shown in Table 1 below, reveals that 
although, fortunately for this country, manufactured goods 
form an increasing proportion of world trade, Britain’s share 
in this trade is declining. 

What does Britain sell and to whom? At this point two more 
tables will be of value in underlining the broad characteristics 
of our export trade. 
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Table 1 — World Trade 


| 1950 











—— | | | 


Total world exports: 


$ thousand million 56-4 77°4 74°7 
World exports of manufactures: 
$ thousand million 20°0 29°8 33°9 38°5 31°8 
% total exports 35% | 39% | 40% | 41% | 43% 
U K exports of manufactures: 
$ thousand million 51 6-1 6-7 7°3 58 
% world exports of manufac- 
tures 25'°5%| 21% 20% 19% 18% 





















































Average 
1950 
1935-1938 ” _— 
| 4m | % | em | % | om] % 
Engineering products 93 20 800 37 1,355 41 
Textiles 107 23 360 16 302 9 
Other manufactured goods 148 32 667 31 1,097 33 
Total manufactured goods 348 75 1,827 84 2,754 83 
Other (food, fuel, etc.) 117 25 347 16 571 17 





Total exports 





Average 
1950 1 
1935-1938 95 957 

gm | % | fm | % | gm] % 

Sterling Area 202 43 1,038 48 1,460 44 
Western Europe 118 25 542 25 goo 27 
U S and Canada 50 II 240 II 430 13 
Latin America 36 8 152 7 200 6 
Rest of World 59 13 202 9 335 10 
Total exports 465 | 100 2,174 | 100 3325 | 100 
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The above tables highlight some important points so far as 
prospects are concerned. The remarkable growth to a figure 
of 41 per cent (from 20 per cent pre-war) of Britain’s total 
exports in engineering goods and the decline from 23 per cent 
pre-war to 9 per cent in 1957 of textiles would seem to show 
that there are far greater prospects in the field of goods in- 
volving a high degree of technical knowledge behind their 
manufacture than in the simpler kinds of manufactures which 
are now being replaced at a great rate, through processes of 
industrialization in hitherto largely underdeveloped countries. 
An obvious corollary of this fact is to be found in the great 
emphasis to-day that is put on technological training within 
our own shores. Also it is not perhaps out of place at this point 
to suggest that, in this context, a subtler form of export prospect 
is that of trained ‘brain-power’ — the ‘know-how’ squad — who 
are clamoured for all over the world. And might one not just 
add here that such exports of technical man-power are a torm 
of enlightened self-interest, for a British engineer would, it is 
hoped, argue the case in favour of British machinery ? 

Table 3 illustrates the growth in the relative importance of 
the two main industrialized areas of the world — Europe and 
North America — as markets for British goods. This trend is of 
the greatest importance to-day, for with a fall in incomes in 
the primary producing countries, due to a decline in world 
commodity prices, must surely come a fall in exports to these 
countries. Where, then, can we look for possibilities of additional 
exports? I would suggest those very areas, Europe and North 
America, which have absorbed most of the increase in our 
exports in recent years, and which together are already 
approaching the Sterling Area in importance as markets for 
our goods. 

The success of British exporters in the North American 
market (with pride of place going to the motor industry) has 
been one of the most heartening features of our export perform- 
ance in recent years. Now the outlook is clouded by the 
American recession, which is already assuming serious propor- 
tions. The President and his advisers are confident that the 
measures already being taken will be adequate to halt the 
recession, but if their confidence should be misplaced and the 
American economy should slide into a depression, imports will 
be very vulnerable. Assuming, however, that the recession will 
not develop further, there seems little reason to fear that demand 
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for imports will contract. The type of product that the British 
and European exporters are selling in the American market 
depends for its success on its individuality and distinctiveness 
in design (helped by the ‘cachet’ attached to imported goods) 
and the quantities in which they sell are still, by American 
standards, quite small. The scope for extending this type of 
trade is enormous, given soundly designed merchandise and 
the determination to make the sustained sales effort that the 
development of an export market in North America requires. 
It is here, however, that one’s doubts arise — how widespread is 
such determination in British industry? The conclusion of 
Mr Gordon Churchill, leader of the Canadian Trade Mission 
to the U K a few months ago, is illuminating: 


The main problem in connection with the stimulation of 
your exports to us rests with the medium and smaller manu- 
facturers and merchants. The larger ones are well able to look 
after themselves, and, indeed, are doing so. The smaller pro- 
ducers represent, however, a very large aggregate productive 
capacity and, while some are showing excellent initiative in 
our market, others are both unaware of the opportunities in 
Canada or the methods of procedure to satisfactorily compete 
in our market. 


This is, of course, as true of our export trade as a whole as it 
is of the Canadian or American market, but the situation might 
well be revolutionized by current developments in Western 
Europe. So much is being currently said and written about the 
proposals for a European Free Trade Area that a short article 
in a symposium of this nature cannot attempt to tackle all the 
pros and cons. Nevertheless, this single export prospect has 
done more to dynamize trade thinking in Britain than anything 
that has happened for a long time; indeed, I am told that many 
of the hard-worked (and often overworked) staff at the Board 
of Trade feel for the first time since the last war that something 
has turned up for them to get their teeth into which really 
makes sense — and exciting sense — of their task. Here at last is 
an idea which carries with it the approval of a large number of 
both Government and Opposition supporters and which gives 
a goal towards which even the most cynical of civil servants can 
work, 

The effects on British manufacturing industry of a Free 
Trade Area and a Common Market over the next ten to twelve 
years might be immense. The debate is on and a great deal 
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remains to be settled, but this much can be said: the start of 
the development of a Common Market of the Benelux countries 
plus Western Germany, France and Italy is now a fait accom- 
pli and by 1970 these six countries will have completed the 
formation of a European Economic Community as has been 
defined in the Rome Treaty. The proposed Free Trade Area 
could include, in addition to the Common Market countries, 
eleven ‘possibles’ — the O E E C countries in fact — but Greece, 
the Irish Republic, Iceland, Portugal and Turkey are less likely 
to be full members than the remaining six which are Great 
Britain, the three Scandinavian countries, Austria and Swit- 
zerland. 

It seems unlikely now that the impetus which has been given 
in recent months to the gradual evolution of a European Free 
Trade area will be halted, though the tempo may vary from 
time to time. I am not concerned in this article to do more 
than suggest that it would be realistic to face this fact whatever 
pros and cons there may be. Britain has got much to do; her 
record in many of the competitive European markets is, on the 
whole, poor and the growth of free trading will sharpen the 
necessity for British manufacturers to review urgently, and 
while time is on their side, every aspect of the operation — 
selling methods, delivery dates, styling, design, after-sales 
service and all the rest. Of course there will be cases where 
manufacturers will have to start again from scratch as it were — 
there will even be casualties. But, on the whole, I cannot see 
anything but long-term good coming from this clamant 
challenge to study markets and market requirements as we 
have never studied them before. We shall need to adapt, to 
improvise — and to invest. 

One other short point before leaving this absorbing question 
of European Free Trade. Will an increasing participation in it 
prejudice Britain’s trade with the Commonwealth? The facts 
are straightforward. According to the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, ‘Intra-European trade is growing more rapidly than 
Britain’s trade with the Commonwealth. Between 1951 and 
1955 Europe’s imports rose by over 20 per cent in value, the 
Commonwealth’s only by 2 per cent. Britain can swim with 
the tide or against it.’ It would seem to follow that a closer 
trading relationship with Europe need not presuppose an 
abandonment of Britain’s trading and financial relationship 
with the Commonwealth. 
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Since I am writing about export prospects, it is relevant to 
consider the recent legislation in connection with restrictive 
practices. This has a real bearing on what might be termed 
the attitude of mind of many would-be exporters. In the past 
price-fixing arrangements have tended to make it almost too 
easy to supply to the domestic market. Why worry about those 
tiresome shipping documents, those niggling complications of 
Government regulations, foreign languages, correspondence, 
weights, quotations, and all the rest, when there is a cosy trade 
on the doorstep? Is it not possible that this will change now 
that such close scrutiny is to be applied, with legal sanction, 
into pricing agreements? Is it too much to suggest that a wise 
manufacturer should sail from the safe but prosaic haven of 
home business into the often rough, uncharted, but always 
stimulating seas of overseas trade? 

Finally, I want to develop an idea which has really grown 
from the melancholy experience some of us had after the war 
trying to make B E T R O - the British Export Trade Research 
Organization — work. B E T R O was a good idea, but it was 
before its time. It was a non-profit-making enterprise, jointly 
financed by Government and industry (except in the last years 
when it abandoned Government money and threw in its lot 
with the Federation of British Industries) and was set up to 
provide market research for the manufacturer, large and small, 
who wished to expand exports on the sound basis of an under- 
standing of what the market really wanted. B E T R O failed, 
after seven precarious years of life, for two main reasons, I think: 
first, because it operated during the years of a seller’s market 
when home trade was too easy and, secondly, because British 
manufacturers seem to divide into two classes where export is 
concerned — energetic and questing (the successful) or lazy 
and complacent (thus, in the end, hopeless). The energetic 
and questing firms used BE TRO rather desultorily — the 
lazy, complacent ones remained lazy and complacent. 

But now that BE TRO is, as I have written elsewhere, 
simply a tombstone in the graveyard of good British export 
intentions, some of us have been thinking along new lines so 
far as pointing to new long-term export prospects is concerned. 
We concede that there is a steady flow of information about 
export opportunities and economic conditions from Govern- 
ments, trade associations, bodies like the F BI and N U M, 
Chambers of Commerce and so on. We salute the exceptional 
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firms who carry out really exhaustive market surveys and the 
businessmen who travel thousands of miles to develop export 
business. All this has undoubtedly contributed to the expansion 
of our exports generally. We are now, however, asking ourselves 
a more local, domestic question. We are wondering what, in 
fact, is actually known about the nature of British export trade 
itself. What is the structure of the British export trade? To what 
extent does it depend on a relatively small number of large 
companies? What is the rdle of the export merchants and what 
proportion of British exports do they handle? Why are some 
companies successful exporters and others not? What is the 
effect on exports of economic conditions at home, of factors such 
as shortages and delivery dates, lack of manufacturing capacity, 
credit restriction, taxation, wage demands? 

The answers to some of these questions would, I suggest, 
indicate a clear picture of the pattern of Britain’s export trade, 
its strengths and weaknesses; they would also measure the 
effectiveness of steps which have been taken in the past to 
stimulate exports and might provide indications of fresh lines 
of approach. It may seem odd that precise knowledge of this 
kind is not available, but the plain fact is that it isn’t. I would 
make a plea for such a study to be undertaken as a matter 
of urgency; change is very often a healthy thing, but change 
for the sake of change is valueless. Until we know more pre- 
cisely something of the basic characteristics of our export 
trading — until, in fact, we know what we would be changing 
from I would advocate caution in any moves that are made 
to introduce drastic new export procedures. There is a lot of 
good sense and sound knowledge and experience around the 
export departments of many British firms but (characteristic- 
ally perhaps) such knowledge, like our British Constitution, 
is unsystematized, haphazard and very incoherent. 
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Magic, Craft and Utopia 


Marghanita Laski 


[ese are three possible relationships of buyer to seller. 
The seller can get the better of the buyer; or the buyer 
can get the better of the seller; or fair value can be asked 
and paid. The first is the ideal of the seller (caveat emptor) ; 
the second is the ideal of the buyer (‘It is naught, it is naught, 
saieth the buyer; but when he is gone his way, then he 
boasteth’) ; and the third is just the ideal. 

On the face of it, the present situation might seem to be 
one to which the second relationship would apply. Our present 
standard of living, we are constantly told, can be maintained 
and even enhanced only if more people buy more goods. How 
to build in obsolescence, create competitive discontent is the 
constant preoccupation of sellers whose frenetic proffering 
would suggest that they are far more anxious to sell than 
buyers are to buy. Why is it in this situation that consumer 
protection seems to have become such an urgent demand? 
To try to find out, we must consider both some of the motives 
for consumer protection and some of the motives for buying. 

It is pleasant, if probably inaccurate, to picture the ur-motive 
for consumer protection as being a natural desire for the third, 
the ideal relationship between buyer and seller. There is as 
surely a Golden Age behind as a Utopia ahead, and there is 
no reason why we should not envisage consumer protection in, 
say, William Morris’s Middle Ages, as reflecting a natural 
desire for fair dealing between man and man. 

But however potent ideal motives were in ensuring prosecu- 
tion of dishonest dealers for putting sand in mediaeval sugar, 
water in mediaeval milk, we should not underestimate their 
real force, even to-day. Ideal motives do, I think, underlie the 
decision of the Advertising Association that advertisers should 
not put forward certain claims (for instance, that nostrums 
‘cure’ diseases) and that newspapers should not print advertise- 
ments making such claims. Certainly, too, ideal motives 
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play a substantial and overt part in all drives for consumer 
protection, whether by government (in fact or in election 
campaigns) and by other bodies. 

But it is not, I think, cynical to suggest that — apart from 
election campaigns — the principal motive behind government 
protection of the domestic consumer is most likely to be the 
need for some kind of saving. It is obviously expensive in 
manpower and money if citizens frequently fall ill as a result 
of eating adulterated foodstuffs ; so we have reasonably stringent 
statutory protection against such foodstuffs, though mostly of a 
negative kind. Food must not be such as could do us positive 
harm, but there is nothing to prevent people vending foodstuffs 
that could only psychologically do us any kind of good. During the 
war, the need was for economy in materials and manpower; 
at that time the country could not afford the wastage that 
tawdry goods and unnecessary complication must entail. From 
this need was developed the Utility Scheme which, in its best 
days, undoubtedly provided the most efficient consumer 
protection that the buyers of this country have ever known. 

But the motive behind the scheme being not protection but 
economy, the end of the need for economy saw the end of the 
Utility Scheme, and now only minimal government protection 
of the consumer remains. Weights and measures must be 
accurate; statements made in the vending of goods must be 
true; foodstuffs must not be harmful. For the rest, the buyer 
must fend for himself. 

And this, in their different ways, the buyers do. I believe 
that in the present situation we may, by a gross but useful 
oversimplification, discern three main approaches from buyers 
to the goods they buy, and these I will call the magical approach, 
the craft approach, and the utopian approach. 

The magical approach is that of the vast majority of buyers. 
For most people, goods are literally Goods, the only Goods 
available to them. Too many people in our society are without 
roots, without religion, without tradition, without culture. 
As Young and Willmott pointed out in their study of people 
moved from the warm quasi-tribal society of Bethnal Green 
to the bleak isolation of new housing-estates*, the only way 
people in this position can establish their identities - even to 
themselves — is by buying possessions. ‘People cannot be judged 
by their personal characteristics ... Judgement must therefore 


* Family and Kinship in East London, by Michael Young and Peter 
Willmott, pp. 134-136. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 
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rest on the trappings of the man rather than on the man 
himself.’ The promises the putative possessions make are sig- 
nificant. Buy this or that and you are buying friendship, esteem, 
family cohesion, love, even (if we may believe “The Hidden 
Persuaders’ on insurance-vending*) immortality; you are 
buying the belief that you are partaking of the mana of Top 
People, of Lady Barnett and Gilbert Harding and the Ameri- 
cans, that the baby in your pram is a little prince or princess. 
Fail to buy this or that, and they will shun you, reject you, 
despise you, leave you as you really are, not knowing what 
that may be. The goods offered in the mass market do not 
promise economy; they do not suggest there is any other way 
to gain esteem, affection, love or even worldly advancement 
except by the purchase of possessions. In such a situation, 
reason, as applied to shopping, is cold reason and to be decried. 
‘Don’t you ever want to lose your head when you go shopping ?” 
a television interviewer once asked me, implying that shopping, 
like love or friendship or art or religion, is a mystical activity, 
bringing forgetfulness of self. And if you have not got love or 
friendship or art or religion, then shopping must indeed take 
the place of all these things and goods must be Goods, because 
they are the only Goods available. In such a situation, con- 
siderations of economy or cold reason have no part to play, 
and consumer protection is unwanted. The last thing shopping 
must be seen as is the mundane activity it is. 

It is small wonder, then, that manufacturers remain almost 
wholly unmoved by appeals to present their goods to people in a 
reasonable way, to tell people what their goods are made of,how 
well they will perform their working function. Looked at in 
these terms, there is no reason at all for buying most of the 
goods in the shops and this would indeed be a buyers’ market. 
But it is not, because most goods are bought, not for what they 
are, but for what they stand for. 

(I recently heard a clothing manufacturer explain that to 
add to his elegant silk label the size of the garment would be to 
destroy the value of the label. He was perfectly right. The 
elegant silk label carrying only an elegant invented name says 
that this ladies’ garment is a model garment, like it might be 
by Dior or Hartnell. Add the size, and you admit that this 
garment is only one of many, a mass-produced article, and the 
magic is gone.) 

The second approach to buying, the craft approach, stems 

* The Hidden Persuaders, by Vance Packard, pp. 81-83. Longmans, 1957. 
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from a different dream. Here the buyer is a woman who is a 
prototypical housewife and what she seeks is the belief that she 
can capably fulfil her natural function. ‘She perceiveth that 
her merchandise is good’ — and once she could do so by the 
exercise of a learnt craft, a sound empirical knowledge of 
merchandise. “Her candle goeth not out by night’ because she 
knew how to tell a good candle from a bad one. Now modern 
technology has rendered her craft almost useless. You cannot 
judge the lasting powers of an electric light bulb from its 
appearance; you cannot smell the canned fish, or identify the 
synthetic cloth by touch, and the housewife who is perfectly 
confident in her roots, her religion, her family, her friends, 
is still at a loss when she goes to do her basic job of shopping 
because she no longer knows how to perceive if her merchan- 
dise is good, can no longer practise her particular talent and 
craft. 

From such women there does come a demand for consumer 
protection, but for consumer protection of a limited and 
specific kind. Like the Wife of Bath, her spiritual ancestress 
(and Chaucer took pains to point out the high quality of all her 
accoutrements) the woman in this group seeks ‘experience 
though noon auctoritee’. She does not want to go shopping 
armed with authority from a book, but to bring her own ex- 
perience to bear on the choice before her. It follows that the 
form of consumer protection she will prefer is that which 
enables her to make an informed decision at the point of sale, 
and it is, indeed, noticeable how determinedly the women’s 
organizations have pressed for consumer protection in the 
form of standard-marks and informative labelling, how luke- 
warm and even less than lukewarn they are to the provision of 
written information about specific goods. For the housewife in 
this group, shopping must remain an empirical craft, and the 
more that labelling and standards can be reinforced by personal 
contact, the better. These are the women who seek, not the 
impersonality of the self-service store, but the personal relation- 
ships with skilled assistants in shops where they are known. 
When organized, they bring the same approach to the manu- 
facturer, regarding him as a potential ally in the craft and not, 
as does the next group, an enemy. 

But the manufacturers fail, on the whole, to respond. The 
women’s organizations represent some three million women, 
and that is a very small proportion of the nation’s shoppers. 
Their members — at least those members who have dealings 
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with manufacturers — maintain that their interest is that of 
women as a whole, and that the methods of consumer protection 
they seek are those most capable of benefiting shoppers as a 
whole. There is no doubt that they are right in this last claim; 
in so far as the benefits sought are means of judging value, then 
standard-marks and informative labelling at the point of sale 
combine simplicity and informativeness to a very high degree. 
But, as already pointed out, these are not the benefits sought 
by most shoppers, and to provide the information that would 
allow a comparatively small group the value of efficiency at 
their craft would greatly reduce the magical value of goods for 
a far more profitable number of buyers. A few manufacturers 
do share the housewives’ values, and it is a fair assumption 
that those few manufacturers who do provide efficient labelling 
or, as a group, accept an adequate British Standard and then 
apply the kite-mark to their goods, have that same attitude 
of craftsmanship in their calling that this group of housewives 
has in theirs. 

The last group, and probably the smallest, consists of those 
whose attitude to buying I call utopian. None of the status- 
claims that this group seeks to make can be expressed by the 
buying of consumer goods. Shopping for this group is neither a 
mystique nor a craft, but simply a necessary activity to be 
undertaken at a minimal cost in time and money so that these 
can be more profitably expended elsewhere. To believe that 
time and money are being wasted, because sellers deliberately 
exploit ignorance, is intolerable. It is this group, respecting 
authoritatively based knowledge, that has given such a 
surprisingly warm welcome to the two consumer magazines, 
Shopper's Guide and Which, both of which test consumer goods 
and report their findings. 

It is a fact that here, as in America, subscriptions to these 
two magazines come largely from the intellectual and pro- 
fessional middle-class. One of them, trying different mailing- 
lists, found that by far the best response came from university 
graduates. It is undeniable that this means of consumer 
protection is an esoteric one, suited only to the comparatively 
few people who care to learn by reading; the point is often 
made by hostile critics, as, for example, in a recent corres- 
pondence in The Times, and often by the last group discussed. 
The whole movement and the enthusiasm with which it has 
been welcomed gives rise to questions whose answers will 
show why I call this approach to buying an utopian one. 
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First, why has this movement started in the group least likely 
to be tempted into impulse buying, most capable of 
assessing goods in relation to practical needs, and not short of 
money to the extent that it really needs to know how to save 
pennies on talcum-powder and aspirin? Secondly, why has it 
started now ? 

Let us take the second question first. The overt belief of 
members of this group is that consumer protection of this kind is 
likely to be useful to all consumers. Why, then, did the move- 
ment not get going earlier? Why not a hundred and ten years 
ago when, as Engels pointed out, only shoddy was available in 
the shops patronized by the poor? Why not in the 1930’s when 
two million people were living on the dole? Now, for the first 
time since the Industrial Revolution, the former poor have, as a 
group, enough money to afford some mistakes. Why, when the 
bulk of the population least needs it, has it been discovered — as 
was the case all along — that the English libel laws permit 
publications of this kind? 

My suggestion is that the answer to both questions is the 
same, and that the overt motive for these publications — that of 
helping the consumer generally — is not the most potent one. 
Though lip-service is still paid to the belief that we are all 
members one of another, innumerable small signs show a 
pulling apart of two sections of society, and I believe that 
the publication of these consumer magazines is one of them. 

So I call this approach utopian because I believe it stems 
from a desire to live in a society other than the one in which we 
find ourselves, a society in which the whole business of buying 
and selling is something other than the mainspring, and in 
which other values than goods are accepted as the True Goods. 
Buying aspirin B.P., and not Aspro or Genasprin is, then, to 
do very much more than to save a few pennies; it is to opt out 
of the huckster society, to reject all magical claims that goods 
are Goods. It is to put commerce in its proper place. For the 
more devoted of this group, there is no question of co-operation 
with manufacturers, or even with wholesalers or retailers. All 
businessmen are anathema as being liable, at the drop of a 
hat, to introduce the money-changers into the temple of the 
True Goods. 

Of course this grouping is, as I admitted earlier, an over- 
simplified one. In fact we all of us buy goods for all these 
motives and for other ones as well. There is no one not so 
eccentric as to be noticeably mad who does not buy some 
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goods for the purpose of making a social claim. The vast 
majority of us do, every time we buy a piece of furniture or an 
outer garment. There is no one who does not buy some goods as 
cheaply and quickly as possible, without caring what claims 
the goods make — though goods that make no claims beyond 
performance of function are increasingly rare in the field of 
domestic consumption; even the lavatory-cistern has lately 
become a prestige-object you will be proud to show your 
friends. There are, probably, fewer people who in some goods 
at least seek that good quality shall predominate over prestige 
or economy or convenience; but some people, in all three 
groups, there undoubtedly still are. 

And yet I do believe that this division into groups with basic 
differences of approach to shopping does broadly hold good, 
and, if it does, then the future of consumer protection depends 
on the future shape of society. If the present divisive tendency 
continues, then so will the present situation, only more so. A 
consumer magazine or magazines will probably attain a 
circulation and influence similar to those of the New Statesman 
or the Third Programme; the majority of people will continue 
to buy goods, after the prime purpose of keeping alive, in order 
to establish their positions in society; a Labour Government 
will try to deny the divisive tendency by setting up some form 
of consumer protection for everyone and a Conservative 
Government will decide that such steps were unwanted and 
unnecessary; and a small devoted group of women will patient- 
ly, lengthily negotiate for standards and labelling from manu- 
facturers who do not want to grant them for consumers who 
cannot be bothered to use them. 

But since my own motives in crusading for consumer pro- 
tection are principally utopian, I shall end, not with what I 
think will probably happen, but with what I hope for. I hope 
that the third group will prove in this, as it does in other matters, 
seminal; that what began as a devotion will become a fashion 
and finally a commonplace; that the majority of shoppers will 
feel sufficiently sure of their roots, sufficiently rich in real Goods, 
to put consumer goods in their proper place as sometimes 
necessary, sometimes pretty, always trivial; that the normal 
relationship between buyer and seller will be that of fair value 
asked and paid; and that our society will find some other 
financial basis than the stimulation of competitive unease 
and obligatory waste. 

How profoundly improbable this sounds. 
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-_ 7 IVE months ago yet another voluntary body was estab- 
j ise in an East End settlement. The Association for 


oe Consumer Research had a long name and a short purse. 


> We rented an office for only tos. a week from University 
“ House in Bethnal Green.* But even so we began in debt and 


A | expected to remain in penury. 

Some advisers told us that our fate would be even worse; 
ities that we should be taken to court and before long the furniture 
a and other personal property of the founders sold to pay damages. 
cw ‘The libel laws will stop you’, we were told again and again. 


der | ‘This sort of thing is all very well in America; it will never 
— work in England. They will not allow you to criticize branded 
"mM | goods by name.’ A few of the people who saw the copy of articles 
a written for the first issue of C.R.’s magazine, Which?, cautioned 
"74 us that we would be sued by Unilever - why should they let us 
ne get away with a statement that Mirro is in some ways superior 
rel { to Vim?; by Bayer and other pharmaceutical chemists who 
a would never stand for critical remarks about their aspirins; 
and by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, who would resent 
peels remarks about their electric kettle. To go by these prophets, 
tT | we would soon be drowned in writs. Some early reviews 
-_ suggested it was only a matter of time. 
“ind, The Grocer said of Which?: ‘It is decidedly outspoken - 
oy sufficiently so to send cold shudders up and down the spine of a 
es trade paper journalist.’ 
sme What has in fact happened? A few manufacturers have 
ae written to chide us. But there has not been a single writ, nor 
nee \ even a threat of one. This has already had one most 
rn / important consequence. Before publication of the first issue of 


ase * The new address is 7 Great James Street, W.C.1, and the subscription 


10S. a year. 
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Which? 1 searched everywhere for an insurer who would 
supply us with a libel policy. Not one would contemplate it; 
the risk was too great, and too incalculable, for insurance. 
But a few weeks ago, when we made another attempt, the whole 
attitude had changed. A few months without a writ from 
Unilever, Bayer or the C.W.S. had made all the difference; 
two Lloyds underwriters gave us a quotation. C.R. is now 
insured against libel; our household furniture is safe. 

It is too early to know how secure we are, but I suppose this 
is our main achievement — to have shown that the law of libel 
is not what people believed. The law on ‘slander of goods’ is 
apparently much the same in Britain as in the United States. 
The difference is that here people swore by the restrictiveness 
of the law and this attitude had just the same effect as if the 
law had been as people thought. For fear of the imagined 
consequences, writers would not write, nor publishers publish, 
anything critical about branded goods. The prevailing gentle- 
manly code discouraged people from being beastly to manufac- 
turers, or to anyone else in our cosy country, and, to save 
further thought, imaginary law was treated as gospel. We 
know that, when Which? first appeared, some manufacturers 
and trade associations rushed in amazement to their lawyers. 
They must have been as surprised by the advice they received 
as our friend, the journalist who writes for The Grocer. They 
now know that, as long as facts are sacred, opinion can be 
much less inhibited than they had supposed. Women’s journals, 
motoring papers, dailies are not going to blossom suddenly 
into outright criticism of the kind they reserve for books. 
Reduce the fear of libel and there is still the pressure of ad- 
vertisers. ITV is not likely to issue frank reports on detergents 
for some time yet! But at least one barrier to free speech is 
perhaps not as forbiddingly high as it used to be; and perhaps 
one form of hidden censorship will never be so harsh again. 

The pessimists did not stop at libel. They also told us that 
even if we managed to avoid injunctions, our troubles would 
not be over, only just beginning. Is not the British housewife 
notorious everywhere for her easygoing apathy, the least 
critical shopper in the world? The American is different; she 
is hard, acquisitive and keen-eyed. In Britain we cheerfully 
put up with the cracked tea-cups, blotting—paper sandwiches 
and chewed-rag cabbage which are sent to try us, and thereby 
show not only our stoicism but also an interest in higher 
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things. C.R. would never survive in such a culture. A quarterly 
too! A quarterly unobtainable from newsagents (for none of 
them would incur the libel risk), available only for an annual 
subscription from an unknown address. What a prospect! 
We should count ourselves lucky if we reached a membership of 
1,000. There was no answer to such woe except the empirical. 
We had to try. 

The dirge had a third part. C.R. would have no money for 
advertisement. How then would it get itself known? By free 
publicity in the press? Well, perhaps, said our candid friends, a 
few friendly journalists might write a word or two about the 
launching of this, as they would about any new voluntary 
association. But after that silence would descend. The news- 
papers would be unable to praise C.R. without offending their 
advertisers, and that they would never do. Even the tiny part 
of the public which might be interested in C.R. would never 
hear of its existence anyway. 

These were the fears. What has been the result? At least it is 
not as bad as pessimism said. The press stood by us, and three 
days after publishing the first reports on October 7th of last 
year the postman was arriving with a bulging mailbag which 
he left behind him on the floor of our one-room office. For a 
time he brought well over 1,000 letters a day: the Bethnal 
Green post office had never been as busy before. By the middle 
of January 23,000 members had paid their subscriptions of 
1os. a year. By the time the third issue of Which? appears in 
April, just six months after the start, we hope that the member- 
ship will be double the January figure. It is a start. I would 
guess that if the magazine had been on sale on the bookstalls 
we should have sold at least 250,000 copies of each issue. 

If this is apathy, it is obviously far from complete. What the 
members lack in numbers they make up for in keenness. 
Thousands of them have written the kind of letters which are 
any organizer’s dream. 


I have no axe to grind, being a research worker at R.A.E., 
Farnborough, but, like my colleagues, I am weary of the 
aggressive advertising with its catch phrases and technical- 
sounding jargon which is so widespread to-day. We welcome 
the formation of an independent body. 


It is my opinion that it can do more to force down the cost 
of living and raise the standard of trade overseas than any 
other action that could possibly be taken. 
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As a housewife of fifty-seven years standing I am delighted 
to feel that, at last, you are preparing some defence for the 
holder of the family purse. 


A body like C.R. is so obviously needed. Every manu- 
facturer is trying to establish a secure little monopoly by 
differentiating his own product from all others. This he does 
partly by the design, partly by advertising the real or supposed 
advantages of the product which bears his brand. Brand-loyalty 
is one escape from competition, and nearly every go-ahead 
manufacturer has (or thinks he has) to spend more and more 
on keeping his name constantly before the public, in newspaper, 
poster and television. It is not respectable to decry the other 
man’s product — ‘knocking’ advertisements are banned every- 
where — but it is essential to shout the praises of your own. 

Yet this characteristic feature of our economy to some extent 
defeats its object, creating scepticism as well as belief. As soon 
as anyone stops reacting blindly to an exhortation, he knows 
that many of the claims are mutually exclusive. Not every 
detergent can wash the whitest, not every petrol give the most 
miles per gallon. The very claims are bound to suggest the 
question: Which really washes the whitest, or gives the most 
mileage? And what really is ICA and BPO8? Anyone who 
has got to that point is a potential subscriber to C.R., for there 
is almost nowhere else he can go for help. The advertisers will 
be our chief recruiting agents. Competition sponsors the 
advertising which seems the gateway to ‘monopoly’, advertising 
gives rise to C.R., and C.R. is going to make competition more 
effective. Round and round the process will go, but with a new 
horse on the merry-go-round that was not there before. If I am 
right, and the law continues tolerant, C.R., or some body of the 
same kind whose purpose is to give consumers relatively im- 
partial information about the merits of competing goods, is 
going to be a permanent feature of our society. 

To say that it will be permanent is far from saying that it 
will have any significant effect on British industry. What will 
flourish in Hampstead may founder in Birmingham. But there 
are a few hopeful signs. Traders so long more or less immune 
from criticism may prove surprisingly sensitive to a frank 
voice. Here are three examples of what has already happened: 

(1) In the course of one of C.R.’s enquiries, we discovered 
that a leading London store was charging over 50 per cent rate 
of interest on its hire-purchase credit. When we checked back 
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for confirmation before we published this information, we were 
told that the rate had just been reduced to less than 10 per 
cent. 

(2) One manufacturer whose product was criticized in 
Which? wrote that he had completely redesigned it as a result. 
For all we know, other manufacturers may have done the 
same. 

(3) The proprietor of a large garage in South London wrote 
to say that since the last issue of Which? was published he had 
sold hardly any of the English fog-lamps which came under 
fire, while he had been repeatedly asked for the German 
lamps which C.R. had commended. 

Perhaps this is after all a new kind of opportunity for the 
forgotten consumer to exert an influence on the economy. 
Housewives are said to be responsible for the efficiency of 


U.S. industry. Perhaps things will turn out the same way 
here. 








Quality and Design (III) 


The Race for Design 


Paul Reilly 


NE characteristic of an ideal society might well be that 
()= one should make and no one should sell anything 

to which he himself would not give house room. In 
such a happy state there would be plenty of scope for diversity 
and differing tastes, but no room at all for the cynical attitudes 
that have been current for so long whereby a maker squanders 
his days turning out stuff of which he is privately ashamed or a 


Fn 


seller stocks rubbish for which he feels no responsibility. There | 


would be no vicious circle around which to pass the buck from 
manufacturer to retailer to customer and back again. There 
would again be the same kind of honesty and sincerity in 
making and selling that obtained in the earliest days of hand 
production, when a man sold in his front room what he had 
made in his back room and knew his customers as well as they 
knew him. 

We are, of course, a long way from such a state of affairs and 
we need not search far for the reasons. Specialization and 
industrialization have separated the maker from his customer 
and in many cases have even separated a maker from the 
final product to which he has contributed, so that all he sees 
and knows is a part of the whole. And between maker and 
customer have come a host of middlemen and distributors 
who, not knowing how things are made, do not therefore know 
how they should be made, and cannot set or maintain any 
standards other than statistical ones; as Lewis Mumford has 
said, they count numbers until only numbers count. Subtract, 
too, that discriminating leaven in the market which up to the 
Industrial Revolution set the levels of taste and quality and 
one is faced with a widespread subtopian mediocrity. 

Such is the broad picture of production and distribution 
throughout many sectors of industry, particularly those making 
durable consumer goods — or more accurately such was the 
picture up to a few years ago. It was composed of that blend of 
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opportunism and market research that infallibly seeks out the 
lowest common denominator of public taste in the name of 
commercial common sense. In Russia it is called Socialist- 
Realism. And, as in Russia, it was confused by sentimental 
misconceptions about the role of tradition which resulted in 
the feeble fallacy that nothing can be good unless it looks old. 
In Britain this hoary myth has a venerable ancestry, for much 
of it can now be seen to stem from the angry protests of William 
Morris. In decrying the machine productions of his day and 
extolling the virtues of historical hand craftsmanship, he in- 
advertently gave impetus to the craze for antiques, which, 
translated again into terms of machine production, has pro- 
duced so much fatuous faking in the name of tradition, and 
hence, among others, those abortions of the furniture trade 
that masquerade as Reproduction Jacobean, or Repro-Jaco for 
short. 

The same obsession with the past has for many decades 
stifled invention and handcuffed imagination in most of our 
old craft-based industries, thereby depriving them of that 
invaluable asset of originality in a competitive world that only 
creative artists can bring. Again the reasons are not far to seek. 
Generations that have no idiom of their own turn to time- 
hallowed models; having no contemporary vocabulary they 
allow their ancestors to do their designing for them, but with 
less authenticity and more pretentiousness at each remove. 
This weakness was early remarked by a Victorian critic of 
the eclecticism of the 1851 Crystal Palace exhibition who 
complained that too many manufacturers borrowed orna- 
ments expressive of lofty (historical) associations and applied 
them to mean objects. 

A hundred years later many industries were still doing the 
same thing and for the same reason, namely lack of direction 
and leadership. Aristocratic patronage, with its zest for experi- 
ment and development, had petered out and nothing had taken 
its place. Our Deciding Classes had lost their Cultural Nerve, 
as Geoffrey Grigson has said, or in other words Top People 
were afraid of their own Times. If they give no lead, is it 
surprising that the humble fumble? (The Prince Consort may 
have had something of this in mind when he said at the 
Mansion House banquet to launch the Great Exhibition that 
he considered it to be the duty of every educated person closely 
to watch and to study the times in which he lived.) 
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There are signs to-day that this situation is changing. It 
may be that a new, institutional patronage is emerging, or 
that the social centre of gravity is shifting towards the educated 
professional classes who, having shorter roots, are more prone 
to accept new ideas. It would be tempting perhaps to give 
much of the credit to the 1951 Festival of Britain, for that was 
certainly an important landmark in the British scene, but 
there are many other factors here and elsewhere — the inter- 
national development of the Modern Movement in architec- 
ture, the growth in the U.S.A. of the new profession of industrial 
designer, the flowering of Scandinavian design and handicrafts, 
the remarkable renaissance in post-war Italy epitomized in 
the Milan Triennale exhibitions, or even, in this country, the 
propaganda activities of the Council of Industrial Design. 

All these add up to a new dynamic influencing the whole 
range of applied arts from architecture to ceramics, and 
together they pose a challenge to all our manufacturers who 
hope to compete in the coming European markets. And it 
should be noted perhaps that parallel with this greater interest 
in the design of the things around us, there has arisen in many 
countries far more concern for the welfare and protection of 
the consumer. With so many critical and constructive influences 
at work it would be folly to imagine that we can rely much 
longer on watered-down versions of our ancestors’ successes. 

Some features of this new world could be well seen in 
microcosm in West Berlin’s Hansaviertel where last year was 
held an international exhibition of permanent modern archi- 
tecture, much of which was temporarily furnished by leading 
exponents from many countries. It was a sort of free trade area 
for the world’s architects and designers and was, or should 
have been, a clear red light for all who believe there is still much 
future in the past, much future in making or selling the old 
familiar patterns that did well enough in our grandfathers’ 
time, even though there may still be a demand for them in 
some conventional circles and some conservative markets. 

Britain’s problem in this race for design is that in most of 
our old craft-based industries we find ourselves at the end, or 
towards the end, of a long tradition of which we were masters, 
and only at the beginning of a new tradition at which in a 
sense we are learners by comparison with our younger com- 
petitors. 

The difference between the two must be grasped if we are to 
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cater for the new tastes arising overseas. It is a difference be- 
tween two ways of life, between the formal and the informal, 
perhaps, or between the gracious and the casual. The former 
was a way of life based on leisure, wealth and servants — a 
gilt-edged haven for the few, which those who had none of 
these things vainly tried to copy. The latter is a way of life 
based broadly on self-help and self-service, with all that they 
imply — compactness, simplicity, logic, fitness for purpose, 
ease of cleaning and maintenance, convenience in use and so 
on. The list is long, but unless we study these new demands 
we shall find the ground cut from under our feet by our very 
intelligent competitors, by the Scandinavians, for instance, 
who for thirty years have been designing for these new con- 
ditions, or by the Germans who, with a typical thoroughness, 
are studying the new needs and offering very reasonable 
solutions. 

To-day’s problems cannot be solved by yesterday’s answers. 
It is no use, for instance, for a furniture manufacturer to scale 
down reproductions of Elizabethan or Jacobean pieces that 
were originally designed for entirely different ways of life and 
entirely different methods of manufacture, and think he is 
measuring up to modern conditions. The challenge demands 
far more fundamental thinking than that — and yet there are 
still to-day many manufacturers in our consumer goods in- 
dustries who seem to be living in such a world of period 
make-believe, however muddle-aged the period. 

In many trades British manufacturers have for so long con- 
tinued to reproduce old designs — originally no doubt excellent 
in their way and for their times — that they have bemused 
themselves into thinking that they are the only things worth 
making. Worse still, they have done all in their power to 
convince their overseas customers that copying old things is 
what Britain does best, with the result that buyers who seek 
twentieth-century solutions tend to look anywhere but to 
Britain for their stock. And, unfortunately, a reputation for 
narrow grooves and old-fashioned designs in one field is all 
too easily translated into others where it may not be deserved 
at all. 

The reverse of this coin is just as dangerous for our future as 
an exporting country. It was put quite simply the other day 
by a Swedish buyer. ‘I am not interested,’ he said, ‘in your 
Victorian patterns, nor am I interested in any British imitation 
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of modern Scandinavian designs. What else can you offer? 


His question recalled a complaint by a North Staffordshire | 


pottery designer, who, having been asked for nothing but 


rosebuds for twenty-eight years, was suddenly told by his | 


chiefs to do something different. He did not for the life of | 


him know what to try next, so they sent him to California to 
see and to copy what was going on there. 


~ 


To see and to copy — that is the inevitable penalty of design 
sclerosis, but it is no solution. Modern overseas markets cannot | 


be won merely by copying either our own past or someone 
else’s present. They can be won only by much greater invest- 
ment in design research in the broadest sense, which includes 
not only the product but its promotion and presentation. 
Design research would also take into account the influence 
of fashion. 

The quickening pace of the modern world is turning many 
trades that were accustomed to long-term relatively stable 
rhythms into short-term fashion industries. A manufacturer 
can compete with these demands only if in his turn he will 


take a long view of design, for the shorter the rhythm the more | 


he must have up his sleeve, the more he must have in his 


pipeline. This means investment in designers who can establish | 


for him a handwriting of his own. To follow the fashion means 
letting other people set the pace; to lead the fashion allows for a 


breathing space or at least for a more consistent production, , 


and this applies as much to nations as to companies. To 
attempt to be modern in everyone’s idiom (which can stem 
from listening too closely to unimaginative salesman’s advice) 
means a hectic chase after every Californian, Scandinavian 
or Italian hare. To establish your own idiom may tempt others 
to copy you, but it is they who will be the also rans. 
Moreover in a world that is becoming rapidly industrialized, 
a world in which, in Prince Albert’s words, ‘the distances which 
separate the different nations and parts of the globe are 
gradually vanishing before the achievements of modern 
invention,’ design becomes not only of marginal but of funda- 
mental importance. A reputation for the highest standards of 
design will win for a manufacturer —or a country — markets in 
other countries which may well be producing almost exactly 
the same range of goods. There is, as the economists often 
point out, more security and stability for an industrialized 


country to trade with other industrialized communities rather | 
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than with the raw material producing areas of the world, 
which suffer from dangerous fluctuations in the price of their 
products and so in their purchasing power. But one industrial 
country can trade with another only if it can offer something 
that is particularly attractive or out of the ordinary — it may 
be its price, or its instant delivery or it may very likely be its 
design. 

How else could Sweden or Denmark have established such 
firm footholds in Canada and the U.S.A. for their export of 
furniture for instance, a product that is always bulky and 
expensive to move across the world and that is made almost 
everywhere? 

The answer lies in design, in the attraction and convenience 
of modern Scandinavian furniture and, not least, in the cachet 
that comes from importing from a country that has already 
won a high reputation for the standards on its own home 
market. If a country wins a reputation for excellence of design 
in any field, connoisseurs the world over will want that product. 
The Swedes export their glass to all countries, but it is the 
same glass that they use and admire at home. 

Thus the education of the home consumer becomes a prime 
necessity for a country that depends on its export trade, for 
exports will always in a sense, and particularly in consumer 
goods industries, be the overspill of the home market. There 
is, fortunately, plenty of evidence to-day that the British 
housewife is becoming more discriminating and selective. 
After all she has been subjected in the last few years to a battery 
of propaganda, from ‘Britain Can Make It’ in 1946 to The 
Design Centre ten years later, and every week or month she 
is guided and instructed by the very well informed editors of 
the magazine press and the producers of women’s programmes 
on television. 

This leavening has coincided with a new attitude in industry 
itself to questions of design. Two major industrial congresses 
and innumerable conferences, discussions and articles have 
established the conception of Design Policy in Industry as a 
real responsibility of top management on a par with marketing, 
publicity or production. Design Consultant and Design Director 
are no longer unfamiliar titles or unknown faces in industry, 
and the designer himself is becoming gradually accepted as an 
essential member of the production team who should be paid 
according to his enhanced status. The same indications are 
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observable in the retail trade with a consequent upgrading of | 


stock and salesmanship. And although it could be said of 
Britain as Dr Emil Rasch, the German industrialist, has said 
of Germany, that ‘the absurd situation still persists in which 
art schools train a large number of highly talented young 
persons who never go into industry, while industry itself 
trains staff possessing very few of the essential gifts and apti- 
tudes,’ it would also be true to say that our educational 
authorities have at last begun to realize that proper training, 
closely integrated with industrial practice, is essential for the 
artist in industry. 

All these are hopeful pointers but they are no more than 
that. We are a long way from the time when all our firms will 
pursue consistent design policies as a matter of routine and 
there are certainly not yet so many good British designs suited 
to their own times and capable of facing foreign competition 
that we can afford any complacency. Britain has still to establish 
throughout wide sectors of her industry a reputation for modern 
mindedness coupled with her traditional regard for quality. 


) 


’ 


With the coming of the European Free Trade Area the race | 


for design is a race against time. 
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Are Managers Human? (I) 


The Priesthood of Industry 


S. J. Gox 


discover when interviewing third-year undergraduates 
just before the summer vacation what an old-fashioned 
idea they had about his, and other, company directors. The 
undergraduates visualized them as hard-faced, hard-driving 
Philistine tycoons riding around in Rolls-Royce motor-cars. 
Of the revolution in business, of the spirit of ‘togetherness’ and 
the new social ethic that dominates the higher commercial 
world, the undergradutes knew nothing. 

This ignorance about the post-war spirit of big business in 
Britain is perhaps not surprising. English sociologists have 
seldom looked higher than the workshop floor, and English 
novelists, journalists and writers of film scripts do not regard 
the contemporary business scene as providing saleable material. 
Not only do we lack the British equivalents of The Lonely 
Crowd and Organization Man, we do not even have films such as 
Executive Suite with a hero whose theme song is ‘ business is 
people’. 

Yet this is the theme of business in this country just as it is 
in America and it is a vastly different tune from the one played 
by the bosses of even one generation ago. A youth starting out 
in business in the ’twenties knew fairly well where he was 
going. As a junior he expected to be oppressed, but he was 
convinced that if he had drive and shrewdness he could get 
near the top. There was little connection in his mind between 
the pursuit of success and the need to be ethically and socially 
respectable. Consequently he was tolerant of insensitive 
superiors who frequently reminded him how lucky he was to 
have a job in such a business at such a time. 

If the new recruit of those days had been a junior officer in 
the World War and had got into commerce through nepotism 
or some chance encounter, there was an element of magic in 
his situation. He knew he was lucky. If he happened also to 


ik personnel officer of a great concern was surprised to 
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have a degree from Oxford or Cambridge he had something 
which self-educated business leaders were just beginning con- 
sciously to value. But still his position in the firm was sticky. 
Being ‘one of the old man’s hunches’ was not an unmixed 
blessing in the period in which he was proving himself. He could 
expect a few slaps from the hand that was feeding him and to 
encounter trip wires set by senior colleagues jealous of their 
own status. But he was on his guard. It was up to him 
to make the grade. No one tried to instil security in him by 
assurances such as were given in a recent advertisement which 
promised applicants that if successful they would not be bent 
to fit a particular groove or asked to work in an atmosphere 
unsuited to their personality. Modern business is not really 
quite so cosy as this, as the aspiring graduate soon discovers. 
Between him and the job lies a series of interviews, both group 
and individual, and a battery of tests of his aptitude and per- 
sonality which he may easily fail. 

Nevertheless, preoccupations with grooves and atmospheres 
haunt the big combines in making their policies for managerial 
type labour. A short time ago at a top management convention 
the head of a large manufacturing company exclaimed with 
patriarchal braggadocio: ‘No one in my business feels frus- 
trated.’ Most of those present took this as a piece of old-world 
romanticism designed to touch a nostalgic chord. They knew 
that frustration is an honourable sickness in modern manage- 
ment and that all should be able to show their scars. In this 
age the manager has to exercise persuasive control. He can 
never say: “You can do it my way or get out.’ In business, as 
elsewhere, there is a strong reaction against autocratic power. 
Decisions are reached, or are apparently reached, more and 
more in conclave and the successful candidate for promotion 
is not the live-wire, the fledgling captain of industry, but the 
good co-operative committee man who can persuade and be 
persuaded. 

This concept has perhaps emerged because in the last 
few decades the soul of industry has been through fire. In wars, 
under rationing, in currency shortages and credit squeezes, in 
labour disputes which could never be brought to a show-down, 
managers have learned to face a dozen good reasons for not 
doing something for every old-fashioned business impulse to do 
it. The situation may have stimulated the small operator or the 
pioneer in some new field like air freightage or plastics to use 
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his wits to get over or round obstacles; but it has forced the 
larger organization to seek solutions in committee. Thus the 
arts of consultation and negotiation have become major business 
skills. The process has also been assisted by officers returning 
from the Second World War and taking into industry habits of 
‘putting people in the picture’ instead of ordering them about. 

At the same time, business staff college techniques and the 
ideas of the Harvard Business School have been accelerating 
the arrival of the professional administrator in business. One 
must remember also that industry has come closer to the higher 
level of the Civil Service in the past twenty years than it ever 
did before. Perhaps a certain respect for the intellect it found 
there has encouraged it to compete with the Civil Service for 
the top arts graduates from the leading universities. 

To help in such selection, big business has assimilated 
techniques from other fields. It was at first particularly im- 
pressed by the war-time success of the psychologists’ selection 
methods. The pre-war interview in which a young man faced 
four or five old stagers across a table and did a selling job on 
himself was scrapped. Instead, he was asked to participate in 
group discussions with other candidates so that not only his 
skill and resolution in putting over an argument could be noted, 
but also his willingness to take a point from someone else or 
even to provide an opening for a less articulate competitor. It 
is common now to submit him to I.Q., ability and adaptability 
tests and to probe his unconscious with Rorschach and Thema- 
tic Apperception tests. Yet it may be that already the heyday of 
the psycho brigade is over and that a brilliant young man’s 
future can no longer be blighted by oracular pronouncements 
about his suicidal tendencies. Having seen that the psycho- 
logists can go wrong too, the plain business man is recovering 
confidence in his own intuitive judgement of applicants. Never- 

theless, the decision to employ a candidate is a corporate one 
and the instinct of the selection committees is to pick ‘the sound 
man’. The over-mature, over-professional type of candidate who 
lacks humility and dominates the discussion is rejected because 
he would be ‘unacceptable’ to colleagues and subordinates 
alike. Even an excess of wit can down a man. 

During the two-, or perhaps three-year course which follows, 
the selected candidate is initiated into the mysteries and 
rigours of selling and booking orders. He learns about manu- 
facturing processes, marketing and advertising. At each stage 
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his progress is reported on and a father confessor or moral tutor 
is at hand to discuss his difficulties and to urge him on. At the 
end of this time he will be unleashed on his first management 
job — possibly abroad, where his intellectual equipment will 
be kept in good order by the need to acquire a foreign lan- 
guage. 

It is this period which is the most discouraging, and is, in 
fact, the time when the biggest wastage of management 
trainees occurs. Unless, the personnel experts say, the trainee 
is given responsibility at this point and allowed to make errors, 
he can easily feel that he is being neglected by a superior who 
is suspicious of a man destined for higher things or too busy to 
rearrange schedules so that the trainee may take his share of 
the load. 

It would be wrong to suggest that these tendencies in the 
art of dealing with management trainees can be seen through- 
out the length and breadth of British industry; but in these 
matters the pace is made by the largest firms. They produce a 
kind of haute couture which becomes fashionable, in the sense 
that it is widely talked about. It is, however, less widely copied. 
Many business men dispute that anything so empirical as 
business can be helped very much by such quasi-scientific 
devices for management selection and training. Particularly in 
large merchanting companies there are men who do not believe 
that it is possible to assess by such methods a graduate’s ability 
to see an opportunity of making money; nor that ‘a two-year 
course in nose blowing’ will teach him how to ‘feel’ a market. 
Even a leading executive in one of the largest organizations was 
sceptical about his own firm’s policy: ‘If you want to expand’ 
he believes ‘you need the fellow who is a bit crackers.’ He also 
complains that people do not move about enough. In America 
about a quarter of the top executives have held jobs with four 
or more different concerns. In Britain this is not regarded as 
an advantage. Salaried employees tend to be too security- 
minded, too placid. They expect reasons to be found for them 
to get on. But this, he suggested guiltily, might be the fault of 
management which is not sufficiently blunt with people 
nowadays. 

Because social behaviour tends to conform to fashion the new 
ideals of business behaviour get a good deal of lip service. The 
men at the top of the great hierarchies of companies employing 
tens of thousands of people speak to-day with soft voices and in 
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accents which, if they are not genuinely public school, are close 
to it. Nobody wants to be caught barking out orders. The 
executive’s job is to persuade in order to get agreement. In 
meetings a soft voice is a valuable weapon. Less exalted col- 
leagues sit on the edge of their chairs lest some important 
inference should escape them. The atmosphere is not unlike 
that of a college tutorial. Disagreements do not end in slanging 
matches but in agreements to differ (except perhaps in certain 
industries where there is a tradition of local rugged speech and 
where constant pressure to catch up with technical advances 
keeps the pioneering spirit on edge). The soft voice is also a 
sign of the ‘relaxed personality’, another attribute admired 
in the successful, and sedulously cultivated by the men on the 
ladder. 

Young managers on their way to the top are expected to 
display a cultivated charm in dealing with superiors and equals, 
but to possess underneath a crystal intelligence and a well- 
disguised toughness for dealing with more junior managers. 
Letters and memoranda between the top people are terse, well 
expressed and free from jargon and sometimes may contain a 
neat turn of phrase which shows familiarity with the groves 
of Academe. Surnames have almost disappeared among equals 
or near equals, or are merely added to the christian names for 
identification. 

There is a club atmosphere at the top which centres in the 
‘mess’, the luncheon room reserved for directors and senior 
management. Here a well-cooked and well-served three-course 
meal is provided at something below restaurant prices. Conver- 
sation is largely, but not solely, business. Exhibitionism is not 
encouraged and the general tone is moderate in every way. 
These are obviously busy, preoccupied men. Although some- 
times a visitor will bring a rather more unbuttoned air to the 
refectory table, contrary to what is generally believed, wining 
and dining is not regarded as one of the major skills of senior 
management. (In fact entertaining out on expense account, 
although it is done with a conscientious regard for the enjoy- 
ment of the guests, is felt to be an irksome prolongation of the 
working day and productive mainly of fatigue and indigestion.) 
The mess can sustain a pretty high level of debate on a current 
topic — political - economic or sporting. The arts are not 
general enough. The absorbing interest however in this club 
atmosphere is the socio-economic life going on in the organiza- 
tion. 
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It may be asked whether there is any shift in the burden of 
responsibility in the newer system. In the old days it was 
generally, though perhaps wrongly, assumed that decisions were 
the prerogative of the boss. Below the top there were well-dug 
channels for passing the buck. To-day one has the impression 
in higher management quarters of watching an exquisitely 
constructed mobile in which a sudden spasm of one of the limbs 
stirs the whole complex into a compensating series of pirouettes. 
Decisions cannot be taken without reference to the advice, 
interests, responsibilities and attitudes of a large number of 
people. It is not an easy game to play as can be seen by a 
glance at the responsibility schedules for management in 
E. F. L. Brech’s book Organization — the Framework of Manage- 
ment. Do people look less worried because of this shared 
responsibility for decisions and risk taking? They do not. As a 
middle-aged manager put it: ‘Instead of looking over our 
shoulders to see if the boss is behind, we become squint- 
eyed as we check up how many of our co-equals are on our 
side.’ 

Somehow the problems of status have become more acute as 
managers have become more equal. There is far greater 
uncertainty now than there was in the old days as to what the 
signs of status are. Status is not even clearly shown by rewards, 
since heavy taxation has an equalizing effect on net salaries. 
What does determine status ? Is it the meetings a man is required 
to attend, the luncheon room he eats in, or the aura of his 
secretary ? 

The game of coming out on top on every occasion has to be 
played with the whole personality. But the man trying to make 
his way through the management maze without a keen sense 
of the social skills involved may find he has come to a dead end. 
Somewhere along the line and in the kindest possible way he 
has been edged out of the running, sidetracked to a job outside 
the promotion area. 

With more spectacular breakdowns in managerial relation- 
ships the Organization can be depended upon to mop up neatly 
and act as the communal conscience — of which the top execu- 
tive is both the beneficiary and chosen minister. It is he who 
spends time ungrudgingly on talking recalcitrant colleagues 
into co-operation. If he were to fail in this, it would detract 
from the reputations of all concerned. When a _ harassed 
senior cannot take it any longer and goes sick, the top executive 
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sees that the Organization allows ample time on full pay for 
healing wounds for which it is in part accountable. Sometimes 
he will even make the Organization the scapegoat. The 
prodigy who failed, the senior man who cannot be fitted into 
a new alignment were, he says, misrouted through an error of 
judgment. The top executive sees that they go their ways with 
a handsome settlement. As for heavy drinkers, not a large 
class nowadays, those approaching retiring age can count on a 
formula being found that will not impair their pension rights. 

This care, and indeed affection for its members, has family 
characteristics ; but it is the corporate feeling of the brotherhood. 
Seen from inside the office, the manager’s home is an appendage 
of the Corporation. The up and coming man has to be mobile 
- from his debut in some unlovely industrial town to that high 
point in his career when he may find himself negotiating his 
company’s future with heads of states. Yet business is uneasy 
about this. It has come to be recognized that the Corporation 
cannot move wives out of their familiar neighbourhoods with 
entire disregard for the effect on family life, and the quality 
of his family life will affect the manager and therefore his 
efficiency. As to how far a wife can be a tactical asset to her 
husband, opinions vary. It has been said, however, that it may 
matter very little in his business career to-day if a man has 
made an unfortunate choice in marriage. 

Taking him as it does for better or worse, the Organization 
has to-day an almost total claim on the executive’s loyalties and 
public attitudes. It would seem to him to be a complete waste 
of energy to be cynical about the way he earns his bread and 
butter. In any case he freely admits the fascination he finds in 
his business life. Sometimes he is rueful about his failure to read 
more books which do not have some sidelong connection with 
his work. Theoretically he may like to meet ‘interesting people’ 
from other walks of life, but in practice he consorts with con- 
temporaries doing the same sort of job as himself in other 
organizations. His interest in politics and international affairs 
is lively but never strongly partisan. Although predominantly 
right wing by nature he has been conditioned not to take sides 
or to have rigid attitudes. 

Even if he had any energy for public life it would not be 
easy to use it. To have him airing his views on television about 
labour relations or bursting into print on the future of sterling 
could be an embarrassment to his Organization. He would 
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never do it without prior consultation. Equally he will hold 
himself ready to serve on any national board or royal com- 
mission if invited to do so on behalf of his Organization. 

His environment at work seems to provide to an extra- 
ordinary degree the satisfactions of a community life of a certain 
order. The fact that at managerial level it is predominantly 
male circumscribes it emotionally but intensifies its dedication 
to purpose, its cabalistic loyalties, its mystique. Indeed for those 
with a strong social sense there is a vast area of human problems 
within the large organization all connected with planning and 
efficiency on the one hand and with personal happiness on the 
other. At times it is hard to locate the man or men really con- 
cerned with the profit motive. All senior executives not dealing 
with some specialist activity seem to have donned the pure 
white robes of honorary personnel officers and to be doing 
right by someone else. 

The top executive finds so much of his time and personality 
engaged by his job that he is not often seen in action outside 
business. This is particularly true in London. If he lives in a 
suburb the time taken travelling leaves him little leisure for 
participation in local affairs. If he lives in town he lengthens 
his business hours and entertains more business friends at home. 
Usually he feels that his obligations as a citizen are met by 
the wealth he helps to produce, by the heavy taxation he pays 
and by his general support for the Welfare State of which he 
sees the welfare corporation as the microcosm. 





Are Managers Human? (II) 


The American ‘Model’ 


Richard Lowenthal 


is showing the way which British business will eventually 

have to go, what exactly does such a model portend for our 
future? The impact made on this side of the Atlantic by Mr 
White’s book* is no doubt largely due to the fact that this 
anxious question is present in the minds of many readers. Mr 
White deals with a topic of great importance in a manner which 
is profoundly original as well as painstaking, and highly amusing 
as well as disturbing. Yet there is a danger lest people unfamiliar 
with the realities of the American scene may take the second- 
hand echoes of his Anatomy of Conformity that reach them 
merely as an authoritative confirmation of some of the popular 
stereotypes current in Europe about the United States. 

Here, we are apt to be told, is proof at last that the Americans 
have managed to produce a totalitarian society without a 
political dictatorship; that the successful defence of their 
constitutional freedoms against the McCarthyite epidemic 
was of no fundamental importance, because the dictatorship 
of the big corporations is what really matters; that a whole 
‘generation of bureaucrats’ is being trained for corporation jobs 
in American colleges, eager to serve in the hierarchy of big 
business and anxious to avoid developing heretical views or 
even inquiring minds; that these apparachiki of monopoly 
capitalism, selected for their conservatism and ‘safe’ mediocrity 
by ‘personality tests’, are as determined not to disagree with 
‘the organization’ in their work as not to differ from their 
neighbours in the habits and interests of their suburban private 
lives; and that the whole system contains a built-in bias 
against any originality of thought and any kind of fundamental 
research not geared to immediate profit expectations. No 
wonder the Russians have beaten these dollar-worshipping 
morons to the Sputnik - they may have a dictatorship in 


* William H. White, Jr., The Organization Man. London, Jonathan 
Cape. 


I: it is true, as many people believe, that American business 
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politics (and who cares about politics anyway?) but at least 
they respect disinterested science! 

There is just enough truth in the above caricature of White’s 
book to make people believe that they need not read it, because 
they are already in agreement — which would be a pity. For 
the real book is far more stimulating for the unprejudiced 
mind than the caricature, and far more puzzling for the 
prejudiced one. To begin with, the pressures towards con- 
formity which White traces in the life of the big American 
organizations — the government machine and the great 
research foundations as well as the business corporations — 
do not emanate from self-willed, authoritarian bosses; they 
are due to the transformation of these organizations, as 
well as of American education, by an anti-authoritarian, 
equality-minded ideology. It is the conformism of a permanent 
‘collective leadership’ - of a Freudian clan of brothers who, 
having got rid of father, jealously watch each other lest any 
one of them show signs of ‘thinking he’s big’. Further, the 
conformism White describes does not go with an intensification 
of dollar-worship and the strenuous life, but with the attempt 
to turn away from money-grabbing to middle-class security, 
from ruthless competition to gentle co-operation, from ab- 
sorption in the job to a new emphasis on leisure and the 
delights of family life. Finally, White does not think that the 
dangerous features of the new ideology are the ideological 
‘superstructure’, which must inevitably arise from the or- 
ganized structure of American production; he sees them as an 
avoidable exaggeration of certain trends inherent in that 
structure, which can and should be fought in the interests 
both of the individual and of society itself. The Organization 
Man is not a follow-up to Jack London’s Iron Heel, but to 
David Riesman’s Lonely Crowd. 


* * * 


The modern business corporation, though not the only type 
of organization in which the phenomena studied by White 
occur, is definitely the model for the others — as well as the 
one which White, from his work on Fortune, knows best. It 
is not, of course, the wild-grown, highly individualistic cor- 
poration of the nineteenth century tycoons, with their legendary 
personal fortunes, their stock exchange buccaneering, their 
aggressive sales policy, their privately-policed company towns 
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and their bloody battles against the unions. It is the bureau- 
cratic, ‘management-controlled’ corporation of recent decades, 
where self-financing has driven the stockholder to the fringe 
of the firm. Technological progress has become ‘routinized’ 
in a large research department. Investment is planned in part 
on the basis of long-term economic studies. Competition with 
the few remaining rivals is largely a matter of advertising and 
dependent sales agencies. Organized labour is a normal 
partner in periodic negotiations about wages and ‘fringe 
benefits’ providing pensions and other forms of social security, 
and ‘public relations’, i.e. the goodwill of democratic opinion, 
are considered far too important to be endangered by strong- 
arm tactics or local bribery. It seeks not quick riches by lusty 
aggression, but steady expansion by ‘scientific’ benevolence — 
and it is not losing by it either. 

Ever since Berle and Means published their classic study on 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property in 1932, this change 
in the type of the corporation has been analysed in its various 
aspects. Now White suggests that it has been accompanied by a 
decisive ideological shift from the ruthless, competitive and 
self-reliant individualism of the ‘Protestant Ethic’ to the new 
‘Social Ethic’ - the Religion of Adjustment which tells the 
individual that happiness and fulfilment can only be found by 
sinking his differences of interest, opinion, taste and character 
in the higher unit of the collective. With a shrewd eye for 
significant detail, he analyses the rise of the belief in the 
‘scientific’ manipulation of men as the cure-all for human 
conflict, and the blissful unawareness of its purveyors that the 
values underlying such manipulation cannot themselves be 
scientific; the growth of the nostalgia for ‘belongingness’ 
in a rootless industrial society ; the attempt to exploit it in labour 
relations which was foiled by hard-headed union resistance, 
and its boomeranging as a doctrine for relations within the 
management hierarchy. It ends as “Togetherness’, the cult of the 
group. This is an effort to reduce authoritarianism, increase 
scope for suggestions and criticism on all levels and improve 
the spirit of co-operation, and culminates in gibberish about 
the greater ‘creativity’ of ‘group thinking’ and ‘leaderless 
groups’ in theory. 

All this results not only in an all-pervading spirit of inter- 
office ‘manipulation’ and compromise, but in a distortion of 
values by what Riesman has called ‘false personalization’ — 
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an emphasis on getting on with people rather than concentrat- 
ing on the job in hand — not only in public relations or 
personnel departments, but also where ‘togetherness’ is almost 
totally irrevelant, as in research. The results are increasingly 
absurd principles of selection, the ‘fight against genius’ (which 
might be difficult to get on with) and the cultivation of amiable 
mediocrities, which finds frightening expression in the implied 
values underlying the ‘personality tests’. It is these tests that 
provoke Mr White’s most savage ironies as well as his most 
deeply-felt indignation; they are clumsy attempts to invade the 
private sphere and make the firm’s — or some ‘psychological 
consultant’s — idea of a ‘good executive type’, rather than 
the actual performance, the criterion of promotion. 

But the worst of it all, according to Mr White, is that the 
victims accept the false values without rebellion. College 
students flock to the personnel and public relations careers 
because they ‘like people’; take more interest in learning how 
to put an idea across than in studying matters of substance; 
aspire to become ‘well-rounded men’ in the sense of the 
corporation’s typical ‘personality profile’ rather than to develop 
their specific talents; and frequently prove unable to discuss 
controversial issues, not from fear of the consequences but 
from genuine inability to form views. Such training, such 
selection, and such methods of operation can only result, 
in White’s opinion, in drying up the well-springs of initiative 
and creativity to an extent which is by no means inevitable 
even in a bureaucratically organized society. His conclusion 
is that Americans must learn to accept the inherent necessities 
of the bureaucratic structure - including the outward 
conformities of ‘mass culture’ in housing and other material 
goods which he rightly regards, in contrast to many European 
critics, as quite harmless in themselves — but to reject the 
superstructure of ‘groupy’ ideology which kills the individual 
spirit. 

* . . 

If we accept Mr White’s description of the anatomy of 
American conformity as far as it goes, the puzzle of its origin 
becomes all the more disquieting. Clearly, Mr White is right 
in saying that the attitudes analysed by him are not a necessary 
superstructure of large-scale bureaucratic organization every- 
where. Nor is it at all sure that even in the United States they 
really originated in that sphere. Nowhere in American life 
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has the specific shift of values discussed here — that it is more 
important to be popular than to be competent — taken root 
more deeply and with more pernicious results than in high 
school education, and there it was certainly not originally 
geared to corporation requirements. During two recent study 
trips to the U.S., I found that the only domestic problem 
which caused general disquiet among all thoughtful people, 
apart from the issue of racial integration, was ‘the crisis of 
education’; and what was meant by this term simply boiled 
down to the growing realization that high school children did 
not learn enough — thanks to the spread of a type of ‘pro- 
gressive education’ which one-sidedly overstressed the training 
in ‘democratic’ social skills and undervalued both the acquisi- 
tion of solid knowledge and the basic training of the intellect. 
Since then, of course, the Soviet Sputniks have helped to 
drive home the lesson. 

Much that Mr White writes about the tendency of many 
American colleges to multiply specialized ‘vocational’ training 
courses at the expense of fundamental education, whether in 
the liberal arts or the sciences, while it fits in well with cor- 
poration prejudice, can just as well be seen as the direct con- 
tinuation of ‘progressive’ high school education; and a case 
could even be made that, because of inescapable practical 
needs, the balance of emphasis is, after all, relatively more 
favourable to competence at college than at school, and at 
work than at college. The evidence thus suggests that we are 
dealing not with a specific product of large-scale bureaucratic 
organization, but with a general shift of values in American 
life. 

That, indeed, was the starting point of David Riesman’s 
work in 1950. Observing phenomena similar to those criticized 
by White over a wider field, and drawing bolder speculative 
conclusions from them, he suggested that we are confronted 
not merely with a new ideology, but with the rise of a new 
type of ‘social character’. Where White speaks of the ‘Pro- 
testant Ethic’ being superseded by the new ‘Social Ethic’, 
Riesman saw the ‘inner-directed character’ of the lonely, 
hard-working, thrifty pioneers giving way to the new ‘other- 
directed character’ of the gregarious and consumption- 
minded middle class of our time. Using the methods of cultural 
anthropology, he sought to show how the older type of educa- 
tion in family and school caused the child at an early stage to 
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adopt a fixed life-goal by interiorizing a model, and how this 
kind of super-ego — and the sense of guilt emanating from it - 
could serve the growing man as an ‘inner gyroscope’ in steering 
a consistent way towards his goal, in changing and unforeseeable 
situations. By contrast, the new type of middle-class child was 
being educated not to follow a model towards a fixed goal, 
but to get his cues from the approval or disapproval of his 
contemporaries; instead of a gyroscope to steer him from within 
he had a radar to keep in step with others; instead of a sense of 
guilt when deviating from the former, he was warned by a 
sense of anxiety when isolating himself from the latter. The 
entire psychology of the type of conformism we are dealing 
with -— a non-authoritarian, non-static conformism, whose 
motive is not subordination to leadership or traditional 
custom, but the desire to be ‘one of the boys’ and to ‘keep in 
step’ — is summed up in this analysis. 

Yet again, Mr Riesman failed to explain convincingly why 
the shift in social character, which he expected to spread 
increasingly from the American middle and upper middle class 
to other countries and classes, should have come about. In a 
bold hypothesis, he sought to link character-types with popula- 
tion movement — coupling what he called the ‘tradition- 
directed’ character of stationary societies with the population 
stage of ‘high growth potential’ (high birth-rate compensated 
by high death-rate), the ‘inner-directed’ character with the 
phase of ‘transitional growth’ (decline of death-rate by progress 
in food production and hygiene not yet matched by birth 
control) typical for the age of industrialization, and the 
‘other-directed’ character with the phase of ‘incipient popula- 
tion decline’ which he saw as inevitably following the com- 
pletion of the industrialization process. Yet the manner in 
which the change in population movement was supposed to 
bring about the change in character was not worked out with 
the same clarity as the analysis of the contrasting character 
types themselves; and within a short time the new increase in 
the American population showed the hazards of over-stressing 
this factor. 

Up to a point, Riesman might have been on safer ground if, 
leaving population on one side, he had simply linked his 
character types to stages of economic development. The 
correspondence between the tradition-directed character and 
the tradition-bound, stationary societies of underdeveloped 
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countries is obvious, and that between the ‘inner-directed 
character’ (the Protestant Ethic) and the effort of industrializa- 
tion has been stressed by many outstanding sociologists from 
Max Weber to Tawney; it would be logical to link a new, 
consumption-oriented type to the age of relative abundance 
following industrialization. But even so, the reasons for the 
rise of the characteristic new phenomenon of ‘other-direction’ 
do not become obvious. 


* * * 


If an outsider may hazard a guess of his own, I believe that 
the phenomenon in question is due to a combination of 
several factors. The first is to be found in certain pecularities of 
the American tradition. Mr White is fully aware of this; just 
before his final summing up, he quotes Alexis de Tocqueville 
on the spirit of equality and neighbourliness of the American 
frontier, and on the risk that this spirit, for all its positive 
values, might end by stifling the individual. Certainly the 
need to avoid ultimate isolation in the wide open spaces im- 
planted at an early stage in the American’s character not only 
a special willingness to co-operate with his neighbours, but also 
a special regard for their opinions and longing for their esteem 
and moral support; certainly, too, the pride of equality, of 
recognizing no betters, has made the general acceptance of élite 
values, including the values of an intellectual élite, peculiarly 
difficult. 

I should, perhaps, add yet another effect of the American 
tradition: because of the peculiar weakness of political controls 
until quite recent times, because of the development of 
American society in a climate in which the very existence of 
the State was felt as marginal to the main activities of life, 
Americans have never been used to think of society as an 
entity which could be antagonistic to their individual pursuit 
of happiness. Social pressure, unless it took the obvious form 
of a tyrannical or at least authoritarian State, could not be 
conceived at all — normally there could be no conflict between 
the interests of society and the individual. This extreme form 
of the liberal illusion, it seems, has left Americans peculiarly 
defenceless against the growth of social pressures in non- 
political forms: in the ‘Social Ethic’ criticized by White, the 
harmonistic fallacy of the conflictless identity of individual and 
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social interests is the very basis of the non-resisting conformity 
he deplores. 

Mr Riesman, too, showed himself fully conscious of the 
apparent analogies between his analysis of ‘other-directed’ 
character and some of Tocqueville’s observations, but he 
insisted that in our time the traditional element thus illustrated 
has been transformed into something new — without clearly 
indicating which new elements have been responsible for the 
transformation. Yet his own description strongly suggests the 
importance of one factor which he strangely fails to mention: 
the peculiar weakening of the rdle of the father in the American 
family. After all, the typical model interiorized by the ‘inner- 
directed’ boy was a father-image; hence any explanation of the 
transition to ‘other-direction’ must account for the declining 
power of that image in successive generations. One part of the 
process, pointed out by Margaret Mead, is the typical story of 
the ‘second generation’ American, who has to model himself 
on his schoolmates because his father speaks with a foreign 
accent; the urge to Americanize oneself has been a powerful 
cause of ‘other-direction’. Another element has doubtlessly 
been the dominating influence of women in cultural activities 
in general and school education in particular - American 
schoolteachers are quite overwhelmingly female — which, 
together with the mother’s predominant influence in home- 
life, must have greatly contributed to weaken the father’s 
role. 

In the progressive education reform of recent decades, these 
influences towards ‘other-direction’ have merged with the 
traditional American anti-authoritarianism and with a third 
factor — the relaxing impact of economic abundance. As in 
other Western countries, educational reform started as a 
movement of liberation — liberation from authoritarian 
discipline and from antiquated methods of learning as a 
drill; it is not, of course, the only liberating movement of 
modern times that has gone partly wrong. (It would be 
instructive to have a comparative study contrasting the 
American results with those in the other paradise of progressive 
education and applied psychology, the Scandinavian countries: 
while in one direction the American reform has been confined 
in far narrower limits by the more rigid official codes of sex 
morality, the Scandinavians have been far more conservative 
in safeguarding the importance of learning, and have preserved 
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their national cult of examinations intact against the inroads of 
psychology.) In the American climate of abundance, however, 
the movement to make learning less painful and more in- 
teresting by awakening the child’s activity and linking the 
subject with ‘real life’ frequently got transformed into a move- 
ment to deprecate intellectual effort in favour of an exclusive 
concentration on the practical and social virtues. Some- 
where along the line, the logical and scientific pragmatism of 
John Dewey, the true father of American educational reform, 
suffered a regression towards the psychological and pseudo- 
religious pragmatism of William James, with its emphasis on 
Uplift as a substitute for truth, and the modern ‘Religion of 
Adjustment’ was born. 

Yet even so, the liberating movement has not gone wholly 
wrong. The description of the ‘other-directed character’ 
would tend to suggest that he has no positive values of his own, 
apart from his insatiable appetite for approving company; 
but this picture is not borne out by the emergence of a new 
‘American Way of Life’ in recent years. The millions of 
young couples who marry before they are twenty, often at 
college, and have four children by the time they are thirty; 
the mass move to the new suburban ‘ranch houses’ which, 
however ‘conformist’ the exterior and the company, are 
extremely comfortable and pleasant to live in; the whole urge 
for space and sunlight and surroundings fit for children to 
grow up in, which manifests itself in the mass migration to 
California and to the suburbs — do not all these bespeak a 
successful groping on the part of the ‘other-directed’ people, 
with ‘organization men’ in the van, for a new, healthier, more 
relaxed, less work-and-dollar-ridden style of life? Perhaps 
Riesman wrote his book a little too early, not only from the 
viewpoint of population movements... . 


* * * 


There is one more formative factor which I believe has been 
the most fundamental and significant of all: the overwhelming 
importance of mobility in American lives, which reflects the 
tremendous pace of technological and social change. Among 
the most impressive chapters in White’s book are those in 
which he describes the ‘Organization Men’ as permanent 
‘Transients’, shifted every few years from one end to the other 
of the American continent by the commands of the ‘Organiza- 
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tion’, and where he shows how largely the new surbubia with its 
resaleable houses and its built-in ease of social contact is made 
to order for the needs of these rootless people — both the need 
to be able to break camp at any time, and the need to be made 
to feel ‘at home’, to acquire as it were a psychological substitute 
for roots, in the interval. 

Though the frontier has long disappeared, geographical 
mobility continues to play an infinitely larger réle in the U.S. 
than anywhere in Europe west of the Russian frontier; and 
it remains an essential prerequisite for individual success - 
for rising in the social scale. But even geographical mobility 
is only one aspect of the many kinds of change with which the 
stormy growth of American society constantly confronts the 
citizen — the assimilation of immigrants, the rebuilding of 
cities, the revolutions in technology, the reorientation of 
leisure habits. It is in response to this above all that the Ameri- 
cans have developed both their facility of adjustment and their 
need for ‘belonging’ — that the virtues of neighbourliness and 
the vices of conformism, both implicit in the frontier tradition, 
have been made the explicit main theme of education and 
ideology. 

I doubt whether any society that had an authoritarian past 
to look back to could stand the American pace of social change 
and stay politically free: its citizens, frightened of facing con- 
tinuously new and strange surroundings in continuously 
changing roles, would nostalgically look back to the old order 
where they were told their place, and might finally surrender 
their freedom to a totalitarian dictator who, while unable to 
bring back the static past, could give meaning and illusory 
security to the process of change itself. The Americans have no 
common past of traditional authority to look back too; having 
no habit of being told by father what to do, they cling to each 
other on their journey through the uncharted territory of 
their emergent history. That, I believe, is the deepest root of 
American conformity — and up to a certain danger point its 
justification. 

On est toujours le conformiste de quelqu’un. Nineteenth century 
Britain, so much more thoroughly transformed by the industrial 
revolution and so much more visibly dominated by the ‘cash- 
nexus’ than her continental neighbours, presented to many 
a foreign student a frightening vista of the conformism of 
‘economic man’, while more sympathetic observers remarked 
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on the vital role of the gentleness and uniformity of English 
manners, based on self-restraint as much as on a Christian 
sense of mutual obligation and a tolerant sense of humour, in 
smoothing the conflicts and preserving the cohesion of a 
dynamic industrial society. As late as twenty years ago, the 
exiled German economist, Adolf Loewe, was inspired by his 
experience of Britain to a thoughtful essay suggesting that a 
high degree of ‘spontaneous conformity’ in manners and 
values was the necessary foundation for political liberty in 
any modern large-scale society. 

A measure of conformity seems indeed to be the price which 
civilized mankind must pay for preserving free institutions in a 
period of dynamic social change. The great merit of men like 
Riesman and White is that, by arousing their readers to a 
consciousness of the price, they are helping to keep it down as 
far as possible, and thus counteract the ideological inflation of 
conformism. 











Pelf and Self-Help (I) 


How Business copes with Tax 


Charles Hussey 


the war that British business could not survive if taxes 

were to reach their present nominal level. Nor could it. 
The system survives and actually flourishes because the tax 
paid by business and by businessmen personally, heavy though 
it is, is much less than should theoretically be collected on the 
earnings that are being made. A most important change has 
been made in business policy. A higher proportion of profits 
is ploughed back and a lower proportion is distributed to 
shareholders to bear tax at maximum rates. Companies 
operating this policy are enjoying good commercial health and 
their shareholders reap their reward eventually as the company 
expands and the shares appreciate. The capital gains made 
by these investors are not, of course, taxed. True, the incentives 
which are supposed to give businessmen zest for profit making 
have been diminished, but not, as is often suggested, to the 
point of discouragement. The British system of taxation, based 
on principles envolved in the nineteenth century when the 
rates were so low that it was not worth taking the trouble to 
avoid liability for payment, has a number of holes through 
which any businessman with average agility and expert 
guidance can pass without loss of dignity or integrity. The 
largest of them is the principle distinguishing income from 
capital. That is why the amount of conspicuous consumption 
is so much greater than would be expected by a foreign visitor 
who had read the official statistics of the number of people 
with net incomes exceeding £5,000 a year. It is probably 
true that the number of people actually spending such a sum 
is several times greater than that of those who receive it as 
income. And they are all, or nearly all, honourable men 
according to the time-honoured dictum that a citizen is 
entitled so to arrange his affairs that they attract the least 
possible taxation. In those days, however, neither the present 
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rates of taxation nor the present scale of legal avoidance would 
have seemed within the realms of possibility. 

It is true that the less nimble among the old rentier class have 
suffered disastrously from post-war inflation and taxation. They 
are the creators of the myth that there has been a successful 
restraint on the acquisition of wealth since Labour took office 
in 1945. But even many of these have had wise investment 
counsel and you will hear country gentlemen to-day discussing 
the avoidance of taxes with the same eagerness and expertness 
that they discuss the catching of foxes. 

Company taxation has, of course, been more effective than 
personal taxation. So large have been the inflationary profits 
however, and so much have they grown from year to year, that 
last year’s tax burden has never seemed outrageous in the light 
of current earnings. The central reason for the failure of the 
taxation system to prevent the emergence of heavily spending 
nouveaux riches in the Welfare State has been the freedom 
from taxation of capital gains. The new rich are chiefly the 
principals of private companies who have found that poten- 
tially surtaxable income becomes untaxable capital if it is left 
in the business. The businessman who is willing to defer the 
enjoyment of his profits can salt away about eleven shillings in 
every pound of them. But surely, it may be said, these monies 
must be taxable when they are withdrawn from the business. 
Such a disaster can easily be avoided. The owner of the business 
has simply to sell his concern, or a part of it, with its stored 
income, either to another company or to the public by means 
of a flotation. In either event he will have sold his capital assets; 
and the sale of capital assets does not attract tax. 

Nor need he live meagrely on his taxed income while he is 
waiting for the golden harvest. Knowing that one day a goodly 
tax-free sum is coming his way he can cheerfully dissipate his 
personal capital or run theoretically into debt. Iron chan- 
cellors come and go but capital gains go on for ever — or rather 
as long as the inflation lasts. In fact, the most ferrous of all the 
chancellors, Sir Stafford Cripps, was the greatest benefactor 
of the owners of private companies and of rich investors 
generally. At the time of his dividend freeze Sir Stafford 
permitted private companies to plough back their profits 
without limit, a privilege which had previously been reserved 
for public companies. The effect of dividend restraint upon 
business has been an enormous and a salutory one, though it 
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was not foreseen when Sir Stafford traded a dividend freeze by 
capital for a wage freeze by Labour. It was intended as a 
gesture against inflation. The beneficial secondary effect was 
to enable business which had been depreciating its assets at 
historic cost more easily to store up capital to replace them at 
the future inflated cost. 

Restraint in time became a voluntary habit; business began 
to adopt a policy of paying a low but consistent dividend which 
shareholders had been persuaded meekly to accept as being 
in the interests of the national economy and social peace. 
Business was thus often able not only to replace its worn-out 
assets without strain, but also to finance its own expansion 
without recourse to the market or to the Banks. It was, in 
effect, doing the shareholders’ saving and reinvesting for them. 
There were, however, two results which some people may 
regard as less salutory. The credit squeeze was a less effective 
instrument because many businesses were masters of their own 
credits; and the stored financial assets of the companies inflated 
the value of their shares. The more the inflation proceeded 
the greater grew the value of shares in those companies with 
modest distributions and large capital reserves. For by now 
the investor was looking not to dividends, which would be 
whittled away by taxation, but to the growth prospects of the 
company and the protection and increase of his capital. 

There was however a time-lag between the acquisition of 
huge reserves by some companies and the increase in the market 
price of their shares. This was the moment that the take-over 
bidders moved in to take advantage of the slowness of the 
market. The shareholder of the companies taken over reaped 
an immediate capital benefit. The shareholder in the other 
companies had to wait for the shares to be more realistically 
valued by the market, a process which was, however, speeded 
by the operation of the take-over bidders. Until the bull market 
broke last summer most investors in Equities had found their 
capital increasing far faster than the pound was losing value. 

Despite all this, taxation upon those profits that are distri- 
buted is very high, and British businessmen have had a strong 
incentive to show their ingenuity in keeping their tax payments 
as low as possible. English taxation law is no different from 
any other law in the land. It is strictly construed by the Courts. 
As our legislators and Parliamentary draughtsmen are human 
and cannot provide for all theoretical contingencies there are 
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inevitably loopholes in the law. In a period when taxation is 
penally heavy it becomes a rewarding practice for lawyer, 
accountant and the shrewd businessman himself to discover 
them. Indeed, it is a game that is as intellectually delightful 
as it is profitable. The foxes of the Inland Revenue, clever and 
devoted to the national interest as they are, never catch all 
their geese. In each new Finance Act the discovered gaps are 
stopped up, but already the geese have found new ones. The 
Treasury would say, and correctly, that the sums it loses are 
small in proportion to those it receives. But they are by no 
means insignificant though it is impossible to prove statistically 
the magnitude of the amount now being lost. But, as every 
businessman knows, by one device alone the revenue lost tens 
of millions—by the device known as the ‘Cessation’. 

It was a simple operation. The tax a company pays is assessed 
not upon current profits but upon previous profits. When a 
company ceases to trade, this assessment is wholly or partly 
abandoned, and tax may be levied on the profits of the period 
immediately before cessation. 

Of course, it has not been necessary for firms ceasing to trade 
really to go out of business. By a simple legal means a new com- 
pany could be formed to take over the old company and to the 
shareholders, the employees and the general public the new 
company bore a remarkable similarity to the old one. Let us 
imagine that Alpha and Beta Ltd. form another company, 
Alphabet Ltd., which it owns completely. Alpha and Beta Ltd. 
cease trading and sell their undertaking to Alphabet Ltd. 
The original shareholders of Alpha and Beta Ltd. still own the 
undertaking, but at one stage removed through their com- 
pany’s ownership of Alphabet Ltd. Alpha and Beta Ltd., the 
holding company, which remains in existence, though it has 
ceased itself actively to trade, has saved itself something ap- 
proaching a whole year’s tax. 

This is by no means the only taxation device which lawyers 
and accountants have made available to business. Their method 
of operation is too complex to describe in a non-technical 
journal. I will not weary readers with a description of ‘the 
Scissors’, the ‘Indian Rope Trick’ and other picturesquely- 
named devices. But though the method is complex, the prin- 
ciple of most of them is a simple one, to convert taxable income 
into non-taxable capital. For example losses will always relieve 
tax. There is a profitable process known to the bright sparks of 
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the City as ‘eating your tail’ which consists of buying a com- 
pany with losses and pouring your own profits into it. 

Business, in its post-war anxiety to escape maximum liability 
for taxation, has recruited the best brains it can buy, whereas 
the Inland Revenue is understaffed, underpaid, overworked 
(and overtaxed!). Its task has been enormously complicated 
because company formation plays a great part in the mechanism 
of tax avoidance, and there has been a spate of new companies 
each of which must have its balance sheet examined by an 
Inspector of Taxes. One company recently acquired by a 
finance house had over 100 subsidiaries located in a 
number of taxation districts. The Inland Revenue was faced 
with the task of piecing this jig-saw together. 

When it comes to the much trickier question of catching the 
illegal tax avoider it is as though an exceedingly intelligent 
Victorian constable proceeding on foot and armed with only 
a truncheon were in pursuit of equally intelligent malefactors 
equipped with fast cars and radar. All these devices for the 
legal avoidance of tax were in existence before the war, but 
comparatively little use was made of them because tax was 
low enough for business to be workable and was accepted by 
business as just. Moreover, the main problem of business in 
those days was not how to avoid tax but how to make the 
profit. There is no such acceptance of the reasonableness of 
taxation among the business community to-day. And as there 
has been no political way of substantially reducing the burden 
of taxation business has had to find an administrative way of 
doing so. In this it has been abetted by successive Governments 
unwilling to muzzle the ox. That is why there has never been 
a capital gains tax. The industrial expansion which has taken 
place in Britain since the war would not have been nearly so 
great if taxation law had been honoured in the spirit as well 
as the letter, and if profits had been distributed here as freely as 
they are in America. On the obverse side, however, the failure 
of the fiscal weapon to curb inflation has been in some degree 
caused by tax avoidance. 

Moreover, if the combination of inflation, heavy taxation 
and substantial tax avoidance continues, the long-term social 
disadvantages of the inequities it causes will outweigh the 
benefit I have outlined. The civil servant, the scientist, the 
academic, the journalist, the administrator — salaried workers 
generally below the director level — have to pay almost full 
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Pelf and Self-Help (II) 


How to Make a Fortune 


Michael Pearson 


S a species, the millionaire is out of fashion. Flamboy- 
A= and ostentation, once openly flaunted by tycoons, 
are to-day regarded as in poor taste. Large cars are ex- 
plained away, the payment of surtax is admitted only under 
pressure and then with apologies, accounts in expensive 
restaurants are blamed on business necessity. The few remaining 
rebels, who persist in making a show of extravagance on pre- 
war lines, are seen as faintly vulgar caricatures, are read about 
in the press in the same light as the strip cartoons. 

But although the creation of wealth is no longer a thing to 
be screamed about from the rooftops, the fact is that — despite 
the Welfare State, exorbitant taxation and all the other reasons 
why nobody is supposed to have any money — fortunes are still 
being made. They are not great fortunes. There are no inci- 
pient Rockefellers or Fords or Nuffields in modern Britain, but 
there are probably more men building up assets in the six- 
figure class than there have ever been before. Inflation, of 
course, has reduced the value of money. A hundred thousand 
pounds, for example, will not buy what it bought before the 
war. But it is still, even in modern terms, a very sizable fortune. 

This trend, which is the very opposite of what most people 
believe, cannot be supported completely by official statistics 
because there are not enough available. But the figures that are 
published are indicative. 

Few people owning their own business — as opposed to pro- 
fessional men or those who work for big organizations — draw 
salaries in the top tax class. They will normally leave the money 
in their firms. Men who control companies earning say 
£50,000 or £60,000 a year may only draw a salary of a tenth 
of that figure. So, although there are to-day only 427 people 
with taxable incomes of over £40,000 a year as opposed to 
542 in 1939, the real figure is probably very much higher. The 
fact that there are now nearly double the number of registered 
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limited companies there were before the war adds proof to the 
pudding. 

It is due largely to the high tax on income — however 
desirable socially — that the past decade has bred a spirit of 
pessimism. We are living in a wonderful expanding age — jet 
aircraft, television, stereophonic sound, Sputniks, Zetas — 
inventions that in the days of the fabulous billionaire tycoons 
were nothing more than twinkles in their fathers’ eyes, inven- 
tions that have heralded vast new thriving industries. As a 
nation, we are enjoying the highest standard of living we have 
ever had. But does this cheer us all up? No — for a number 
of reasons that are considered later in this article — it does the 
exact opposite. It produces a state of apathy. 

This would not matter very much if it was not causing so 
much damage, not only to Britain’s economy to-day but to the 
intrinsic wealth of the future. Multiply all the effort that is 
being saved or, rather, wasted — ‘What’s the point of earning 
another quid when it all goes in tax?’ — and you get a pretty 
big total. And the pity is that this wastage is based on a fallacy 
because, as anyone knows who has bothered to study the ques- 
tion, there is plenty of point in earning that extra pound. 

The main reason why people are making fortunes to-day — 
and, since there is an obsession with taxation it is as well to be 
clear about it — is prosperity. Wages are high, the public has 
more to spend, the order books are full. In short, the climate 
for development has been favourable. There have been 
recessions, it is true — there is one at present — particularly in 
specialized spheres, but ever since 1945 the nation as a whole 
has enjoyed domestic conditions infinitely better than existed 
between the wars. 

There is another factor which, though resulting logically 
from a booming economy, is not perhaps so obvious. We are 
to-day living in the era of Hire Purchase. In fact, H P is now 
very nearly respectable. It is on the point of being accepted 
openly — instead of covertly — by the middle classes. Whereas 
Grandfather was adamant in his view that you should earn 
money before you spent it, most people to-day are buying at 
least something the other way round — and there is a queue a 
mile long ready to supply them. As a result, in its simplest 
form, there exists a situation where a man who owns nothing 
more than the clothes he stands up in can walk into a shop and 
borrow the money to buy a T V set (or whatever varying 
proportion the credit squeeze permits). 
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But this trend is not limited only to the buying public. It 
applies to the grocer who wants equipment, and to the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker. They are all living on the 
never-never. What, perhaps, is not realized is that it goes 
further. Among banks and other firms whose job it is to lend 
money, there is not the same emphasis on security or, rather, 
on what used to be regarded as security. Ordinary shares, as 
opposed to debentures, are frequently taken as security. There 
is a tendency to back the man who is borrowing rather than 
merely what he owns in the form of bricks and mortar or any 
other gilt-edged collateral. It is, in fact, easier than it used to 
be to borrow money — something that is vitally important to a 
man building his own business.* 

The fact that tax has greatly increased in the last twenty 
years does not in itself affect the basic formula for making a 
fortune. It merely involves a change in technique. Whereas the 
pre-war businessman spent most of his time building his 
business, the potential tycoon of the 1950s has to devote a great 
deal of effort to a running battle of wits with the Revenue. 
Most major policy decisions have to be taken against a per- 
manent question mark: What will our tax position be? Or, 
rather, how can we arrange things so that our tax position is 
more favourable? The result is manoeuvre — the use of several 
companies instead of one, the creation of different classes of 
shares, loans and sales between the companies, the temporary 
increase of capital assets to obtain allowances, formation of 
trusts and a hundred and one other dodges designed to reduce 
the annual cheque to H.M. Commissioners. To-day, the 
ordinary chap who wants to be his own boss finds himself 
forced, once he has begun to get on, into the reluctant position 
of a sort of respectable spiv. He does not break the law — he 
just uses it, supported by cohorts of accountants and solicitors. 
And it all takes a lot of time that could be occupied far 
more productively. 

This, then, is the situation: Firstly, it is not only possible to 
make a fortune to-day — it is probably easier, since the advan- 
tages of prosperity more than ofiset the disadvantages of higher 
taxation. Secondly, the fortune will be smaller than in the past 
because the disadvantages grow greater with the income. 
Thirdly, the modern tycoon requires more than industry; 


* The credit squeeze is a temporary Government imposure on credit and 
should not be confused with Banks’ inclinations. 
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whether he likes it or not - and he probably doesn’t — he has 
to be a smart boy. Fourthly, a great number of people (a) think 
wrongly that it is impossible to create capital to-day, and (bd) 
believe that, if it zs possible, it is not worth the sweat — both of 
which are detrimental, in that they reduce effort, to Britain as 
a nation. 

So much for theory. How in modern practice do you make a 
fortune? Leaving aside the clever stuff like buying a house for 
£10,000 on Tuesday and selling it for £20,000 on Wednesday, 
most people do it this way: They acquire capital and start a 
business. They replough their profits and borrow money for 
expansion, in this way producing a bigger income. They go on 
reploughing, paying off the loans, borrowing again when neces- 
sary, which probably means most of the time. If this process is 
successfully followed to its ultimate conclusion, they own com- 
panies eventually that have large assets and large profits. They 
can then either sell out privately, which is a popular course 
if there are no sons to carry on, or ‘go public’ by issuing shares 
on the Stock Exchange, retaining a controlling shareholding 
themselves. 

This is, of course, a simplification of a process that is alive 
with potholes that can easily be fatal. A business can collapse 
in far less time than it takes to create. One of the biggest causes 
of failure, for example, is development at too fast a rate — some- 
thing that is tempting since loan finance presents little diffi- 
culty after an initial success. Every progressive company 
becomes vulnerable at certain stages of its growth, and lia- 
bilities that are too big at these moments can be disastrous. 
Many companies, of course, never create a big enough income 
to develop. Some go out of business. This article, however, is 
not concerned with failure but with the scope of success in 
Britain to-day. Clearly, no one ever made a fortune out of 
failure. 

The first requirement is, of course, the starting capital, and 
the size of this is in direct relation to the amount of discomfort 
and worry that the man starting his own business has to put 
up with. When capital is limited, the greater will be the hard- 
ship if the vital golden rule of reploughing of profits is to be 
followed. 

Billy Butlin, the holiday camp king, is usually trotted out as 
an example of what you can do without capital because he is 
a perfect and inspiring example. There are many lessons to be 
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learned in Butlin’s career — all the lessons, in fact, of making 
a modern fortune — but this is how he started. 

Butlin, like so many people, had quite a good job with 
limited but adequate prospect. He worked for an art studio in 
Toronto. Then one day, as a very young man, he looked round 
at his greying, balding colleagues and thought: “This will be me 
when I’m fifty. Is this what I want?’ The answer was illu- 
minating. He resigned, worked his way across the Atlantic in a 
cattle boat and arrived at Liverpool with £5 in his pocket. 
Since hitch-hiking was not in those days practical, he walked 
to Bristol where he had an uncle in the fairground business, 
From him, he borrowed £15, which increased his capital to 
£20. With this he rented a hoop-la stall in the local fair, and 
bought the goods to be won as prizes. Throughout that summer 
season, he operated his stall, living as cheaply as possible. 
During the ‘dead’ period of the winter he preserved his profits 
by working as a jobbing house-painter. When the spring came, 
he had enough capital after paying back his uncle to set up a 
second stall — this time giving prizes to customers who success- 
fully lobbed ping-pong balls into goldfish bowls. By the 
autumn he had three stalls in operation and within two years 
he had a staff of twenty all wearing the white coats embroidered 
with the letter B that in time became famous. It is easy to say 
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that £20 starting capital would not to-day go anywhere, which | 
is perhaps true, but it must be remembered that takings and | 


profits have appreciated at exactly the same rate. 

Another less famous example is Alex Samuels — a short, dark 
Cockney who is to-day the Managing Director of one of the four 
firms who are associated in the Radio Cabs combine. Samuels 
was an ordinary London boy who had no capital at all. He also 
had the added responsibility of three invalid sisters. He 
obtained his starting cash in a way that is open to millions of 
Londoners to-day. He borrowed £14 55. from his local Christ- 
mas Loan Club operated by the landlord of the ‘Aberdeen’ 
public house in Shoreditch. This was the down-payment on 
the first cab he bought on hire purchase. 

In his first year in business on his own he earned, by working 
very long hours, an average of £8 a week. By the beginning of 
the next year he had enough cash put by to make the down 
payment on a second cab which he employed another man to 
drive. Four years later, he had a string of ten cabs. To-day, he 
has two hundred. 
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That, broadly speaking, is how it is done. Raymond Way did 
it in the heart of the Great Depression with only £40 — he 
sold out recently for more than £300,000. Charles Forte had 
£2,000 — to-day he is well into the millionaire class. William 
Hill, the bookmaker, is also a millionaire — he started with a 
gratuity of £500. Louis Michaels, who owns the Maryon and 
Chanelle groups of fashion shops, started with £3,000, most 
of which he saved from his salary as a shipping clerk and the 
money he made by running a dance on Saturday nights. All, 
the sceptics might say knowingly, starting before the war. So 
here are a couple who have achieved it since 1945. 

Dennis Hughes — to-day a young man in his thirties — was 
working just after the war as a £12 a week research chemist for 
a large electro-plating company. One day he had an idea 
which he was convinced would greatly increase the efficiency 
of the work they were doing. He wrote a detailed report and 
sent it to his boss. Three weeks later he walked into his office 
and saw it lying still unopened on the pending tray. 

This was too much for a man of Hughes’s calibre. He resigned 
and set up in business on his own in the corner of an old barn. 
For electric power, he had to rely on a 24-volt battery which 
he triple-charged every night. At the end of the first week, after 
paying his overheads out of the take of £15, his total capital in 
cash for redevelopment was the princely sum of £3 19s. 9d. 
To-day, years later, his business is worth £150,000 and he 
carries out contracts with customers all over the world. 
Another is Bernard Copping who, although he had a good job 
waiting for him after the war, chose to be his own boss. He 
started a silver business under a railway arch with a capital 
of £140. Now, in 1958, his business has grown to mammoth 
proportions. He supplies more top grade silverware to the 
‘sterling-conscious’ American market than anyone else in 
Britain. 

A study of modern tycoons — like a study of anything - 
reveals patterns. If the question is asked, ‘Why have these men 
been so much more successful than others in the same field ?” 
the answer is that either they have done their jobs better than 
the next man or, which is often the same thing, they have done 
them differently. While their competitors have been plodding 
along the well-worn paths of the usual trading methods, the 
newcomers have looked hard and asked themselves the ques- 
tion: ‘Is this the best way of doing what I am trying to do, or 
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is there a better way ?? The demand for coffee bars, for example, 
existed long before anybody opened one. Washing machines 
were invented years before launderettes were introduced to the 
British housewife. Although there is ample evidence of the 
importance of experience and the pitfalls that await the novice 
in any business, the ability to view a business objectively with- 
out being too bogged down with the snags has paid off time 
and time again. That is, perhaps, another way of describing 
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the quality of vision, but vision implies a degree of greatness, a | 
brilliant brain. With the possible exception of Charles Forte, | 
none of the few men who have been mentioned in this article | 


would lay claim to intellectual stature, but every single one 
of them would insist vehemently that they had a fair share of 


common sense and had used it. This involves the constant | 


asking of the question: ‘Why ?” 
When William Hill first set up as a course bookmaker, he 
took a long careful look at his competitors and set up his 


‘tools’ next door to Harry Hopper — whose gimmick was to | 


drive a yellow hansom cab — the biggest of them all. Cocky? 
Yes, but smart. For Hopper always had a crowd round him 
and the young Hill picked up the fringe, the ones who could 
not get their bets on with the big man himself. If he had done 
what 99 per cent of other aspirant bookmakers did, he would 
have taken his pitch at the cheaper end among the men in his 
own class. But perhaps that is why he is a millionaire to-day. 

Raymond Way’s approach to the motor-car buying public 
in the early thirties was the same. ‘What?’ he asked himself, 
‘does a man buying a second-hand car really look for?’ The 
answer was obvious. ‘He’s looking for a bargain.’ So Way 
exploited the peeling paint and broken flooring that he could 


—— 


not afford to replace and attacked the high overheads of the | 


big firms. ‘See,’ he would say to a customer, pointing to a pool 
of rainwater on the floor, ‘we don’t ever repair the place. 
That’s how we keep our costs down. No wonder we can offer 
you a bargain.’ 

Way took double-page advertisements in the motor maga- 
zines announcing in big type: ‘WE’ VE got no directors playing 
golf three days a week. WE’VE got no pretty girls sitting 
around calling themselves secretaries. What do I want with 
an expensive lunch? A shilling meal is good enough for me.’ 
Perhaps his most outrageous statement was: ‘I don’t want to 
be flash. What do I want a car for? I’d rather go by bus.’ 
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The interesting point is that although that idea has a clear 
appeal, no one — least of all Raymond Way — would argue that 
it required genius to think of it. In fact, it is highly probable 
that a good 25 per cent of the motor-car salesmen who were 
competing with him were equipped with enough brain to 
conjure up something just as good. 

This question of an objective viewpoint, or fresh approach, 
crops up time and time again. Butlin grasped very quickly the 
truth that value pays dividends. He made it easy to win prizes 
on his hoop-la stalls by making the blocks on which they 
stood smaller than usual. The word got around the fairground 
and drew the crowds. While other stall owners were keeping a 
close eye on their immediate profits by making sure their custo- 
mers were not successful too often, Butlin was doing what is 
known as a ‘volume business’. It had dawned on him early that 
a small profit on a big turnover adds up to more cash than a 
big margin on a small take. 

Charles Forte, whose family had been traditional café pro- 
prietors for years, rode to success on the milk bars. It is a point 
worth noting that, owing to inexperience, he made a basic 
mistake in his first venture that was nearly fatal. His bar was 
too small. No matter how good his trade — and the new idea 
caught on fast — it was not big enough to carry the business 
necessary to cover his overheads. In order to make a profit, he 
had to expand. This was something that any £5 a week café 
owner could have tipped him off about, but conversely the 
knowledge of that snag — and presumably all the others — would 
not by itself have been enough to promote the modern Forte 
empire. It was the milk bar, the gimmick that was the parent 
of that. Experience, though vital, is a negative quality. It helps 
you to avoid the pitfalls, but by itself it never makes you a 
fortune. 

Ever since the First World War, we have been living in the 
age of the gimmick, but as a nation we are conservative. We are 
suspicious of new ideas. Although we like our gimmicks, we 
like them closely related to something that is already an 
established part of our lives. If they are so novel that they 
completely eclipse what we are used to, they will normally 
fail. 

The new coffee bars, to take the most up-to-the-minute 
example, are merely an extension of the tea shops that have 
been with us for years — more elaborate, more interesting, and 
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completely in tune with the new post-war age — but still closely 
associated with existing habits. 

To-day, fortunes are still being made by people who com- 
bine thrift with a technical knowledge of the tax laws, who 
approach their businesses with a permanent question mark, 
who train their instincts to work like antenae for modern 
trends and, it seems, who develop gimmicks, new angles to 
established customs. 

However, all the omens suggest that the trend for fortunes 
to get smaller will continue. Eventually, the man running his 
own business will probably be drawing a salary at the same 
scale as everyone else. Then, since the worry and responsibility 
will carry no premium, it will not be worth it any longer. 
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Book Reviews 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. By Vance Packard. (Longmans. 
18s.) 


Psychiatrists who first learned the significance of man’s unconscious 
did not realize that they had unwittingly found a gold mine. This 
omission has been made good by American advertising firms. They 
have begun to direct their selling campaigns at the exposed con- 
sumer’s powerful but unconscious emotions — guilt, desire for social 
status, inferiority, suppressed aggression, etc. Millions of dollars 
have been spent on research in ‘depth psychology’ (and on salaries 
of social scientists) to learn the best ways to persuade people either 
to change from one brand of products to another, or — better still - 
to want to buy something they had not been aware of wanting. 

This research has revealed fascinating things. Most cognoscenti 
know by now that when a man looks at a saloon in a car show- 
room he thinks of a wife, but that a convertible makes him think 
of a mistress. Less well-known, perhaps, is the compromise repre- 
sented by the ‘hard-top convertible’, which lets the man have his 
bit of cheesecake and eat it. In another field there is the problem of 
selling air-conditioners for private homes. Some people are easy to 
persuade, especially those who ‘need to feel protected and enclosed 
and to keep the windows closed at night while they sleep so that 
nothing “‘threatening”’ can enter’. But people with latent claustro- 
phobia present a challenge; they find the air-conditioner a threat. 
So far that challenge has not been successfully met. 

The research ‘in depth’ has also thrown a new and merciless 
light on family relations. A study of the reluctance of many men to 
travel by air revealed that they did not fear death, but the way their 
families would behave on hearing of it. This is not, however, the 
altruistic emotion it might appear. It was ‘. .. . concluded that what 
these people feared was not death but rather embarrassment. The 
husband pictured his wife saying, ‘““The darned fool, he should have 
gone by train.” ’ Subsequent advertising campaigns have been 
aimed at the wife — ‘He gets home to you sooner if he travels by air’. 

The unconscious, unfortunately, is highly capricious. Psychia- 
trists have long known that. Advertisers are now learning it. One 
cannot always count on it to react predictably. An advertisement 
for a self-defrosting refrigerator showed the door wide open, un- 
attended. It was unsuccessful because ‘all the message about the 
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merits of automatic defrosting had gone right past the women, un- 
heeded. They couldn’t take their eyes off that wide-open refrigerator, 
and wondered uneasily what kind of a housekeeper would be so 
careless in wasting electricity and letting food spoil’. There was also 
the unfortunate manufacturer of a packaged soup-mix, who tried 
giving away a coupon allowing a free pair of nylons with each 
package. It didn’t work. Subconsciously, people associated human 
feet with soup and were alienated. Such experiences send adver- 
tising men themselves to analysts’ couches. 

How serious is all this? First, it is not entirely new. Demagogic 
politicians and advertisers have always succeeded in stirring up the 
unconscious in some way, long before depth psychology became 
codified as a subject. The chief difference is that they now (pre- 
sumably) know - or can at least verbalize, which in our era (pace 
Professor Ayer) passes for ‘knowing’ — what they are doing. More- 
over, with the increasing standardization of many products — cars, 
beer, cigarettes, cake-mixes, detergents, etc. — it is less important to 
the consumer whether he is ‘depth-motivated’ to buy Brand A or 
Brand B. It matters, naturally, to the producer and his advertising 
agency; but that is their lookout. The thing gets more serious when 
people are persuaded to buy things they cannot afford. But the 
overwhelming majority of people have a rational side and live in a 
real, not dream, world, in which bills eventually have to be paid 
and hire-purchase payments met. The calculated manipulation of 
human beings for commercial — and for political — purposes is in- 
defensible. But it is reassuring to recollect that people have more 
defences against it than advertising men (who, according to this 
book, seem to combine cynicism with naiveté in roughly equal 
proportions) realize. 

The last third of Mr Packard’s diverting and well-balanced book 
is about the use of ‘depth psychology’ in politics. There it is as old 
as human society. Politicians, parties, and priests have always 
appealed to men’s irrational impulses: Huey Long and Hitler, to 
name only two, did so successfully long before American advertising 
agencies began to ‘sell’ political programmes in the Madison 
Avenue manner. Nor is there anything in America to prevent all 
political parties from hiring advertising agencies to run their 
campaigns, which would seem to make everyone even again. (In 
Britain, this cannot happen — at least, not yet.) 

In the political as in the commercial field, advertising men 
appear uncritically enthusiastic about what they can accomplish. 
One advertising executive said: ‘I think of a man in a voting booth 
who hesitates between two levers as if he were pausing between 
competing tubes of tooth-paste in a drug-store. The brand that has 
made the highest penetration on (sic) his brain will win his choice.’ 
In 1956, however, the Republican National Chairman, Leonard 
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Hall, was ‘a great supporter of modern techniques’. During that 
campaign he issued a statement ‘explaining why the Republican 
Party was going to retain control of Congress . . . it has a great 
product to sell .. . You sell your candidates and your programmes 
the way a business sells its products.’ In the event — despite modern 
techniques, a great product, and an Eisenhower landslide — the 
Republicans did not gain control of Congress. That suggests that 
political persuasion of the electorate may be a bit more com- 
plicated than selling toothpaste, even with ‘modern methods’. 

But though one need not view with alarm, one may be entitled 
to moderate one’s amusement with some caution and even some 
despondency. The 1956 Democratic (and defeated) candidate, 
Adlai Stevenson, remarked: “The idea that you can merchandise 
candidates for high office like breakfast cereal . . . is the ultimate 
indignity to the democratic process.’ Moreover, some of the tech- 
niques used by advertisers to sell goods are also, on a less important 
level, an indignity to the self-respect of the citizen — or at any rate 
of those who have it. But perhaps in a collectivist era like ours, 
citizens who are both individuals and self-respecting are fewer than 
before and at a discount. Many advertisers in Britain use ‘depth 
psychology’, though political parties cannot use its methods by TV. 
In this latest social oddity, as in so much else, Americans may 
merely be working a nine-days wonder. But they also may not. 
Mr Packard has really warned us all against the tyranny, not of 
politicians but of cybernetic hucksters, psychological pedlars, and 
subliminal sociologists. These are the really perilous ‘planners’. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 


THE BANK AUDIT. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable. 18s.) 


Business affairs have all the basic elements of drama and it is 
therefore worth while considering why they have not been used 
more often as vehicles for artistic expression. It is, of course, true 
that certain aspects of life in offices have become stock situations, 
such as the ruthlessness of management, the poverty of clerks, the 
obedience to rule of accountants and so on, but generally in the 
novel and the drama these conventions are ancillary to themes 
which lie physically outside the technique of business. The increas- 
ing complexity of modern life, and in particular the burdensome 
effect of the various means of taxation both direct and indirect, has 
at once put a premium on the general financial knowledge and skill 
of the accountant, and at the same time carried a revulsion of feeling 
against him. Not that this reaction is especially a new one, for 
despite the Western world’s dependence on business organization, 
one of the marks of civilization, and especially that based on a highly 
industrialized society, appears to be the artist’s dislike of the man 
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who does not seem obviously to be creative or a producer, and it has 
not even been unknown for those who practise the doubtful art of 
politics to revolt against the desiccating influence of the calculating 
machine. 

Yet in recent years there have been signs of a recognition of the 
dramatic possibilities of business, and it is notable that the American 
film producers, who seem tirelessly to seek new avenues of expres- 
sion likely to have universal appeal, have cleverly dissected the 
organization and control of large-scale public corporations in such 
films as the intensely dramatic Executive Suite, and the diverting 
comedy The Solid Gold Cadillac. 

Mr Bruce Marshall’s new novel The Bank Audit deals with the 
specialized world of professional accountancy, and the story is 
developed round a suspected fraud in a French bank in Paris in the 
early ’thirties, which is being investigated in an audit by a firm of 
British chartered accountants. It is set against the general back- 
ground of the Stavisky scandal, and the account of political strife 
and riots, which have the stamp of personal witness, has a familiar 
ring and is a reminder of the almost constant state of crisis in which 
this twentieth-century sick woman of Europe has found herself for 
so many years. As an accountant myself, I do not know how Mr 
Marshall’s handling of the technical details of an audit will strike 
the common reader, but I found them fascinating, if not exactly 
simple. Yet I doubt very much if any firm of accountants, acutely 
concerned with profits, could ever have deployed such a strong 
team of qualified accountants on a quest of this nature, especially 
as the suspicion seems to have been founded on the flimsiest of 
evidence and leads in the end to the discovery of a fraud of minor 
proportion, even by the financial standards of the day. Since the 
first whisper came from London, and it is hinted from diplomatic 
circles, the intention may have been to heighten the seeming 
importance of the investigation by placing it against the background 
of national hysteria provoked by the scandal, but if so, this did not 
succeed, for it was difficult to see the justification for the use of such 
an array of talent to discover what always seemed likely to be a 
petty fraud. The overall effect to me was therefore one of pregnant 
anticlimax, and the exchanges between the partners during the 
course of the investigation were stiff and completely unconvincing. 

The novel does, however, reach a high level with its examination 
of the group of professional expatriates, mainly young, splayed 
apart by personal jealousy and ambition, but driven together - 
socially, in a common despair against the authority and meanness of 
the firm and, professionally, as an audit machine skilfully operated 
by the efficient managing clerk, himself unhappy in a no-man’s-land 
where he is neither one of the boys nor a principal. In other pro- 
fessions, in countless commercial and industrial organizations, there 
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Henry Miller 


BIG SUR AND THE ORANGES OF 
HIERONYMUS BOSCH 


‘In this book, as before, Miller is a brilliant portrait sketcher and anecdo- 
tist. His pictures of friends and neighbours are magnificently sympathetic 
appreciations.’ The Nation. ‘It is a book brimful of judgments: it offers 
the fruits of its author’s meditations upon a hundred topics — upon every 
substance of life; and it is rich in commentary upon people - friends, 
curiosity-seekers, intellectual pilgrims ...”_ New York Herald Tribune. 
Jllustrated. 30s. 


The Crime of Galileo 


GIORGIO DE SANTILLANA 


‘No historian of science, no biographer of Galileo, no adherent of the 
Roman Catholic faith could want the narrative more fairly stated than 
it is here, accompanied by all the relevant documents. . . .’ Times. *.... 
immensely detailed and fascinating book.’ Spectator. ‘. . . an immensely 
valuable work, shedding new light on a critical phase in the history of 
ideas.’ Glasgow Herald. 30s. 


The Chartist 
Challenge 


A. R. SCHOYEN 


Dr Schoyen traces the story of the Chartist movement through the life 
of George Julian Harney, from his first acquaintance with radical politics 
and prison in the struggle for a free Press, until his emigration to 
America. He sheds new light on the personalities and aspirations of 
European figures as varied as Marx and Mazzini, as well as on the vivid 
lives and truculent quarrels of rival Chartists. His book contributes to a 
fuller understanding of the origins of British democratic Socialism. 25s. 
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are similar situations, no less dramatic, where the ambitious jostle 
for position at all stages of the rat-race, conscious that the owners, 
partners or directors, are no better men than they, but ever hopeful 
that the chance will soon arise which will enable them to secure 
that all-important lead over their fellows. Behind the faces they 
present at the office lie their personal situations — their marital 
affairs, their attitudes to religion and sex — all subtly reacting on 
their professional lives. Here are presented a selection of characters, 
all of them, or at least the British, sardonically but gently drawn to 
show they are creatures of flesh and blood and not machines. On 
the other hand, I found it difficult to sustain belief in the French 
characters, especially the most important, the war-wounded old 
Dugommier, inefficient, not yet defeated, but attracted by the 
patriotic sentiment of croix-de-feu fascism and who eventually beats 
his better-qualified colleagues to the source of the fraud, only to be 
cheated, as always, of material success. 

Sex plays a profound part in the story but, apart from Ianthe 
Morven, the fluttering frustrated wife of the tough, boorish partner, 
the women are shadowy figures in a man’s world. There are only 
touches of the frank calvinistic catholicism which one has now come 
to expect from distinguished English literary converts, as well as 
M. Mauriac. But they give a finish to the exploration of situations 
which can hardly be dealt with adequately by any literary form 
other than the novel. 

On all counts, of course, Mr Marshall is well qualified for The 
Bank Audit, as his entry in Who’s Who for recreations shows: 
‘Accountancy if regarded as a novelist, literature if regarded as an 
accountant.’ 

GORDON MCLACHLAN. 


POPULAR FICTION I00 YEARS AGO. By Margaret Dalziel. 
(Cohen and West. 20s.) 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. By Simon Nowell-Smith. (Cassell. 30s.) 


The history of Victorian printing (and of many other aspects of 
Victorian life and culture) has yet to be written; but we are just 
beginning to realize how good, how inventive and how enterprising 
it was. Both these books provide detailed information on the subject. 

Cheap literature in the modern sense began in 1832 with the 
appearance of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 14d. a week, and the 
Penny Magazine and Saturday Magazine, both 1d. a week for eight 
pages; and in the 1840’s a penny would buy sixteen large pages of 
small print, a remarkable achievement of publishing technique 
made possible by, among other things, the introduction of the 
steam-driven cylinder press in 1814. Miss Dalziel gives a fascinating 
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account of the various new publications and their authors, in 
particular G. W. M. Reynolds, whose name is perpetuated in 
Reynolds’ News, the newspaper he founded, and who tried to purvey 
more sex and violence than his public would accept. 

She writes as a social historian interested not only in the past but 
also in the present. She ends with an outspoken and salutary 
comparison between Victorian popular fiction and our own, 
commenting: ‘Most people will agree that the difference is signifi- 
cant. My own opinion is also that it is exceedingly sinister.’ 

It was as a propagandist for temperance that the self-made John 
Cassell branched out from his flourishing tea and coffee business 
into publishing in 1848: and built, with various vicissitudes, a 
business based essentially on penny numbers. In 1850 came The 
Working Man’s Friend, and Family Instructor, 1d. weekly, which after 
twelve months Cassell claimed to be selling 100,000 a week: in the 
same year he was selling a monthly magazine, John Cassell’s Library, 
containing 144 pages in a paper cover for 6d. In 1859, having 
survived a bankruptcy, he launched Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible 
in 1d. numbers, of which he was soon selling 300,000 copies a week. 
Mr Nowell-Smith says that John Cassell, in his ‘mixture of uplift 
and complacence, of philanthropy and advertisement, the harness- 
ing of the religious motive to the chariot of commerce . . . was 
typical, if he was not a caricature, of his age.’ Cassell died in 1865 
without leaving a son, and the business, passing into the hands of the 
printers, became Cassell, Petter and Galpin. Its subsequent history, 
in which the publication of Treasure Island is only one of the high- 
lights, embraces the literature of England at many different levels, 
from Chums and Bo-Peep to the Outline of History and The Desire and 
Pursuit of the Whole. It is of considerably more than private or 
technical interest and loses nothing in Mr Nowell-Smith’s admirable 
and unbiassed account. The book itself has been finely printed by 
the Curwen Press. 


RUARI MCLEAN. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Mr Mackintosh’s description of the way moral 
responsibility is removed from the homosexual offender in modern 
practice applies equally well to the attitude fashionable at present 
towards murder, the worst of all crimes. He is right in seeing that 
it is dangerous. Another aspect of the homosexual problem is its 
effect on society. This has been minimized, yet it is serious. And it 
is this which makes it a crime, not just a sin, or a weakness. What 
would be the situation if Lesbianism were so widespread? I think 
we should hear complaints from the men deprived of their natural 
chance of a mate by the fact that numbers of women were not 
interested in men. But as it is only women suffer and that does not 
seem to matter. 

Those women who become entangled with homosexuals, or bi- 
sexual persons, suffer even more. Again and again I have myself 
encountered women who could seem to make no success of their 
lives. They had a lack of balance which affected their happiness 
and that of their children. Some contact with a homosexual man; 
the discovery, perhaps, of their husband’s tendencies, was always 
the explanation of their strange plight. They were without the 
resilience that enables other women to recover from a crashed 


' marriage. Evidently the shock was much greater. Yet how seldom 


is this situation referred to openly! The only parallel I can recall 
came in a crude American short story where a business man makes 
the discovery that his mistress is what is delicately described as, ‘a 
part-time liz’. He strangles her. One can quite see why. The insult 
was too much. 

It is the spiritual side which is the most serious. All human beings 
obscurely resent their dependence on the other sex. At times every 
one feels how pleasant it would be to become completely self- 
sufficient. But most people resist this temptation to spiritual pride. 
It is this which is at the root of a great deal of homosexuality. The 
purely biological kind is less common. This false independence 
can become a disease which is infectious. Society has the right to 
protect itself against such moral distortion. 


II ROSSCOURT MANSIONS, Yours faithfully, 
13 BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, DESIREE HIRST. 
8.W.1. 


MARCH 3RD, 1958. 
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To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Just a word, if I may, about Mr Mackintosh’s letter, 
He says, among other things almost equally bewildering, ‘I am not 
concerned here with whether homosexuality is right or wrong. My 
concern is, that far too many people to-day are prepared to believe 
that the offender is not to be blamed; that the question of guilt 
does not arise; that his actions are not subject to a moral judgement. 
It seems to me that Mr Dyson adheres to this fallacious, degrading 
and dangerous doctrine’. 

Now quite apart from the fascinating problem of what Mr 
Mackintosh understands the words ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ to mean, he 
totally misrepresents what I had to say. To accept that some people 
are (for whatever reason) homosexual is no more deterministic, no 
more an abdication of moral judgement, than to accept that some 
people are coloured, some people English, some people fair haired 
with blue eyes. My letter was, in fact, concerned with the choices 
facing a homosexual, three of which, I suggested, were chastity, 
marriage, and a relationship with someone of his own kind. I 
certainly accepted his freedom to choose, and his responsibility for 
what he does; and my opinion that our present law, in addition to 
being savagely inhuman, obscures the real moral issues confronting 
him implies, I would have thought, my own belief in the importance 
of judgement and choice. 

Mr Mackintosh further says that I think the case is ‘for the 
doctor not the judge’, and that I ‘even go so far as to suggest’ that 
homosexuals should be accepted as a minority with a right to their 
own lives. This, too, is a misreading of my letter. I nowhere mention 
doctors, and indeed think that except in certain marginal cases of 
bisexuality they are likely to do more harm than good. As to the 
suggestion which offends Mr Mackintosh, it was not thrown in 
casually, but was the whole point of what I had to say. I do think 
that homosexuals should be accepted as a minority with a right to 
their own lives. This strikes me as the sane and civilized attitude, 
and also as being the only one which will solve the social ‘problem’ 
connected with them. The experience of countries which have 
already reformed their law supports this belief very strongly, and 
confirms the general rule that tolerance is not only humane but 
also expedient. 

Mr Mackintosh calls my supposed determinism ‘degrading and 
dangerous’. If he must throw such excessive epithets in my direc- 
tion (and determinism, after all, even had I expressed it, would 
have been no very startling novelty), he might at least, I feel, aim 
then at some views I actually hold. If I were myself to cast around 
for a target worthy of them, I might well select the attitude of a 
society which discriminates savagely against certain people for 
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being what they naturally are, and which really does prefer (to 
use Mr Mackintosh’s own words) condemnation and hostility to 
sympathy and help. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. E. DYSON. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
MARCH IITH, 1958. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — May I raise a pained eyebrow at the ‘throwaway’ opinion 
expressed by Bernard Bergonzi in your March issue that Kipling’s 
If manifests ‘Imperialist morality’ ? The ethos of this poem may have 
suffered from its being compulsory reading in public schools of the 
‘twenties and "thirties; but the ‘message’ of the poem is, surely, 
simply a call to personal integrity; it could be taken to heart by any 
American career diplomat (that bit about walking with kings, for 
instance, is pure Ed. Murrow) or any Liberal candidate. Mr 
Bergonzi deserves to be pursued by James Bond through the 
casinos of Europe for such a misapprehension. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


ANTHONY HERN. 
SAVAGE CLUB, 
$.W.1. 
MARCH 12TH, 1958. 


Mr Edwin Morgan has passed to us the following letter 
To the Editor of THR TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — May I correct a misprint in my article in your 
March number, as it rather blunts a point I was making? In my 
list of ‘specific nodes or nubs of the American way of life’ on p. 206, 
‘television’ should be ‘tollvision’. I was referring to those alternative 
TV programmes which are unscrambled by a coin-in-the-slot 
direct payment process. 

Yours faithfully, 
VIRGIL WIGWAM. 


SCRIPTISTICS CENTER, 
UNIVERSITY OF LAREDO, 
TEXAS, U.S.A. 

MARCH 4TH, 1958. 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.:a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


Name (Block Letters) 


This puzzle is the fourth of a new Competition series of six. The sum of ten 
guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize money to the most 
successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor. 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, April 28th. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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10. 


II. 


13; 


15. 


20. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 


CLUES ACROSS 


Adventurous writer gets round one of his Eighty in Three Weeks! (8) 
A distinguished companion fell in with an Ottoman Emperor (6) 
French idealist, to whom rock might be perversely added nowadays? 
(7) 


The constituents of Balzac’s coquettes are evil — here’s an example! (7) 
Religious sect send news inaccurately about notorious character (14) 


18. Tragic heroine who interested Matilda’s aunt: catch a big boat, 
what, by the sound of her! (5, 9) 


Antarctic canvas bed for famous lady boxer! (9) 

Flat in Villa Nova (5) 

The most Rabelaisian of all priests (6, 2, 6) 

Queen Anne’s attendant with a serious illness (7) 

Goodbye, take 11 — were we her ancient ancestors? (7) 
Modern politician takes pounds in fees (6) 

West country schoolman, whose sands are further north? (8) 


CLUES DOWN 
Mulberry’s charge: rev up a student in sex appeal (9) 
Mystic also called Maria: you’ll find a note about the same (5) 
Can you find a parent as refined as this oriental deity? (9) 
Lord Howard, who overthrew the Evil One (5) 
Baldness carries with it no obligations in Corsica (5) 
Florentine perverter of Old Marian (9) 
Famous stage genealogy (4) 
Sir Thomas, poisoned in the Tower — carry the last rites too far? (8) 
Another Sir Thomas’s last rites —- in memory of English cricket? (3, 6) 
Poem, muted about measure, that baffled Tennyson (8) 
German poet, the present champion — the Rise of Love (9) 
Squire who picked two Primroses from a tree on an ascent (9) 
An Amaryllis —- Mother in a frenzy with her son (5) 
Writer of sailors’ songs, loud, to do the washing up (5) 
Lady dragged by a bull cried distractedly (5) 
Arnold Bennett’s joker? (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 35 


NOTES 

ACROSS 
1. Wells: ton-o-bun-gay. 10. ‘See 
what a rent. . .’: casca(de). 11. 
Hilton, Lost Horizon: anagram. 
12. Gray, Favourite C. 13. Bodtes. 
15. B.A. - dog-lio(n): 1943. 17. 
Cast-or & anagram. 20. Anagram. 
a1. I Henry VIi. 1. 23. G. Manner- 
ing. 28. Donizetti, L’Elisir d’ Amore. 
29. Rookery Nook. 31. Major Bar- 
bara. 
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DOWN 

1. Ivanhoe. 2. n.-as-red-din. 3. iE] G| 

Scand. 4. Dostoyevsky, The Idiot. 

5. A. of Gaul. 7. Ten Minute A., list. 18. The Critic. 19. A. Christie. 
A., plays. 8. Anne B.: brad-street. 22. Barry P. 24. When We Were 
g. Orlando Furioso. 14. Dynasty of Very Young: mi-L.-ne. 27. Man 
Caliphs: abba’s-sides. 16. guan, With Two Left F. 


ENGR Hine 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Five Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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